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MR. GRAY; We will start the proceedings. 

I should like the record to reflect that Mr, Morgan, 
who, as you all recall, found it necessary to leave the 
proeeedings before we completed our work on Friday, has read 
carefully the transcript made of the proceedings, especially 
that portion which took place in his absence, and is thoroughly 
familiar with what transpired. Is that correct? 

MR * MORGAN; That is correct. 

MR, GRAY; I think the record ought to show that. 

Now, Mr, Robb. 

MR. ROBB; Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr, Rathman is here and will play these records 
for us. Counsel for Dr,Oppenheimer have been furnished 
with two copies of the transcript to follow, I would suggest 
that in the vent that anyone at any time wishes any portion 
of the recording played again, so that we may check it, if you 
will just so indicate, we will do that. Of course, that 
includes the reporter, I understand it is most difficult 
for a reporter to take this down on a machine. So if the 
reporter wishes to stop and having sosn&hing played over 
again, that will be done. Of course, Mr, Garrison, anything 
that he wishes to be played over if he will just indicate it 
will be done. 

MR. GARRISON: suppose we find, Mr. Chairman., as 





we listen to this, what seems to us to be variances between 

sound and text. Should we make a note of those as we go along? 

MR. GRAY: I think that would be the proper procedure. 
MR. ROBB: I think that would be the only way to do 
it, Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. Rathman, would you begin to play the records? 

I might say, gentlemen, for your benefit, to assist 
you,at the beginning of this record you will hear some door 
slamming and seat creaking and so on, and some introductory 
gabble, which is not important here. I suppose people are 
coming into the room and sitting down. The transcript, 
which begins, "This is a pleasure", does not begin for 
perhaps 30 seconds. 

MR, GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, could we have read 
into the record the first paragraph of the transcript that 
will not appear in the sound? 

MR, ROBB: Do you wish me to do that, Mr. Chairman? 

MR. GRAY: If you would, 

MR, ROBB: "San Francisco, California, August 27, 

1943. 

"Memorandum for the Officer in Charge, 

"Subject: D, S. M, Project. 

"Re: Transcription of Conversation between Dr. J. 

R. Oppenheimer, Lt„ Col. Boris T, Pash,and Lt. Lyall 


Johnson 
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'Transmitted, herewith, is the transcript of 
conversation between Dr. J„ R„ Oppenheimer, Lt. Col. Boris 
T. Pash, and Lt. Lyali Johnson held in Lt, Johnson's office 
in the New Class Room Building, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, on August 26, 1943„ It is to be noted 
that in some places the conversation was very indistinct and 
that the running commentary may be indecisive in these 
places, but the substance of the material discussed is, 
herewith, presented; 

"Pash: This is a pleasure, because I am interested 
to a certain extent in activities and I feel 1 have a certain 
responsibility in a child which I don't know anything about. 
General Grove has, more or less, I feel placed a certain 
responsibility in me and it's like having a child, tat you 
can't see, by remote control. I don't mean to take much of 
your time — 

"Oppenheimer: That's perfectly all right. Whatever 

time you choose. 

"Pash: Mr. Johnson told me about the little incident, 

or conversation, taking place yesterday in which I am very 
much interested and it had me worried all day yesterday 
since he called me up. I thought if he could — 

"Oppenheimer: I was rather uncertain as to 

whether I should or should not talk to him. I am unwilling 
to do it without authorization. What I wanted to tell this 




fellow was that he had been indiscreet. I know that he had 
revealed information, I know that saying :hat much ®ight in 
some cases embarrass him. It doesn't seem t\. have been 
capable of embarrassing him, to put it bluntly, 

’Pash; That is not the particular inte: n;t 1 have. 

It is something a little more, in my opinion, more 
serious. Mr. Johnson said that there was a possibility v-at 
there way be some other groups interested. 

"Oppenheimer; I think that is true, but 1 have no 
first hand knowledge and that would not be,for that reason, 
very useful tome. I think it is true that a man whose name 
I never heard who was attached to the Soviet consul has 
indicated indirectly through intermediaries people concerned 
in this project,that he was in a position to transmit, 
without any danger of a leak or anything of that kind, or a 
scandal, information which they might supply." 

DR. EVANS; That is one correction that you passed 
over. That, "intermediary" aid not "intermediaries". 

MR. ROBB: And that is true, instead of that. 

(Discussion off the record c ) 

MR. GARRISON; The only comment I would make,Mr. 
Chairman, is that in quite a number of places, I think I marked 
one, two, three, four, fiv, six, there were scraps of talk 
that were not recorded here because of the speed. Also here a 
word and there a word was either dropped out in the speed of 
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the transcription or the order was sometimes inverted a little 
bit. t am not saying that this alters the substance, but I 
do think that ifthere comes a passage — 

MR, ROBB: That is true, Mr, Chairman, I think 
this suggestion is a very excellent one, I am sure if there 
is any matter of substance which counsel finds of recording 
which he feels is different from the transcript, I trust he 
will indicate,that we may play the record again, and also 
that we will agree on it. Will you do that, Mr, Garrison? 

MR, GARRISON: I want to make it clear that we are 
not attempting, and we can't on one playing, to authenticate 
the entire record, 

MR, ROBB: Very good. Shall we go ahead, Mr, 

Garrison? 

(Mr, Rathman resumed playing back the recording,) 
"Oppenheiraer: Since I know it to be a fact 

MR. GARRISON: There seem to be some words in the 
conversation which do not appear in the transcript 
immediately prior to the sentenc* reading, "Since I know 
it to be a fact," This conversation apparently dealing 
in some way with the Soviet consulate, 

(Recording) 

"Since I know it to be a fact, I have been 
particularly concerned —" 

MR, GRAY: I think what was said there is that 



Dr. Dppanheimer is saying it might be assumed that a man 
attached to the Soviet Consul might be doing this. ’’But 
since I know it to be a fact, I have been particularly 
concerned o' That is my interpretation. 

MR. GARRISON; It is something like that, Mr. 
Chairmani I was not exactly clear. We might have it 
once more, if you don't mind, 

(Recording.) 

"I will take it assumed that a man attached to 
the Soviet consul might be doing this. But since I know it 
to be a fact I Ymve been particularly concerned about any 
indiscretions which took place in circles close whjch might 
be in contact with it. To put it quite frankly, I woulcJ 
feel friendly to the idea of the Commander in Chief informing 
the Russians who are working on this problem,” 

MR. MARKS: May we stop at this point? 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I think it quite clear 
from the recording that the sentence read, "I would feel 
friendly to the idea of the Commander in Chief informing 
the Russians that we are working on this problem." 

MR. GRAY: I would have to ask that it be played 

again. 

(Recording,) 


- "I will take it bo be assumed that a man attached 
to the Soviet consul might be doing this, but since I know 
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it to be a fact, I have been particularly concerned about 
any indiscretions which took place in circles close to the 
consul or which might come in contact with it. To put if 
quite frankly, I would feel friendly to the idda of the 
Commander in Chief informing the Russians that we were working 
on this problem. At least I can see that there might 
be soma arguments for doing that, but 1 do not feel friendly 
to the idea of Irving that -- I think that it might not hurt 
to be on the lookout for it," 

MR, GARRISON: May we stop at that point. Is the 
Chairman satisfied that the phrase was "informing the 
Russians that we were working on this problem”? 

MR, ROBE: That is the way I heard it, 

MR, GRAY: It is not clear to me, but I think it 
is clear that the word simply was not "who". Precisely what 
the word or words might have been, I am not sure, but my 
inclination is to feel that it is as you suggest, 

MR, GARRISON: Counsel would agree? 

MR, ROBB: That was my understanding of it, Mr, 

Garrison. 

MR, GARRISON: That it did read "informing the 
Russians that we were working”. 

MR. ROBB: I think it is. 

MR, GARRISON: Either one, it doesn't matter, Mr. 
Chairman. I would point out that in the cross examination 
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of Dr. Oppenheimer, this particular phrase was picked out 
of the transcript about informing the Russians* as it reads 
here/’who are working on this problem", as if there were 
something sinister about it. It came as a great surprise to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and I think the redord now should explicitly 
show that this was an error in transcription and that any 
notion that the Russians were then working on this problcam 
was simply not suggested in this conversation. 

MR. ROBB: I wouldn’t go so far as that, sir. I think 
the record shows that the recording says. I think that is as 
far as we can go. 

MR. GRAY: I think there is agreement between 
counsel as to what seems to be the correct transcript now 
on this point. Certainly speaking for the Board, I don’t 
think we can draw any conclusions into the record at this 
point, Mr. Garrison. I think the record ought to be clear 
as to what the language was. 

MR. GARRISON: I want to make clear that any 
inference drawn from the previous cross examination is now 
to be wiped out. 

MR. GRAY: I should think thatyou would wish — on 
redirect, if I can use that term --- to come back to this 
point. Certainly the record now will reflect what the 
consensus is as to this language. I am just hesitant to accept 
an interpretation of counsel as a part of a Board conclusion 
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at thin time c What we are doing i:5 correcting the record 
as I understand it. You are certainly free to come back 
to this. 

MR. ROBB: Will you st.vrt at the beginning? 

(Recording.) 

"Oppenheimer: I probably know this. I will take 

it is to be assumed that a man attac od to the Soviet 
consult might be doing this, but sinc<. I know it to be a fact, 

I have been particularly concerned.” 

MR, ROBB: Mr. Chairman, might V interpose at this 
point, I think it is pretty clear now, Mr Garrison, that 
the beginning of that sentence is, "I would '-.,?ke it that 
it would be assumed that a man attached to ttK "ovist consulate 
might be doing this, but since I know it to be fe ft. V'; isn’t 
that the way you heard it? 

MR. GARRISON: That is about the way I heard it, 

MR. ROBB: Did you hear it any differently than 

that? 

MR. GARRISON: I think that is about correct. 

MR. GRAY: While we are in this interruption, my 
interpretation of the recording is that the word ’’aides" 
should have been "circles". 

MR. GARRISON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

MR. ROBB: I had already corrected that in my 
transcript. 
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MR. GRAY: Would you proceed, Mr. Rathman. 

(Recording.) 

"I would takt it that it is to be assumed that a 
man attached to the Soviet consulate might be doing it, 
but since 1 know it to be a fact, I have been particularly 
concerned about any indiscretion fchich took place in circles 
close enough to come in contact with it. To put it quite 
frankly, I would feel friendly tothe idea of the Commander 
in Chief informing the Russians that we were working on this 
problem. At least I can see that there might be some 
arguments for doing that, but l do not feel friendly to the 
idea of having it moved out the back door. I think that it 
might not hurt to be on the lookout for it. 

’•Pash: Could you give me a little more specific 
information as to exactly what information«you have? I 
mean, you can readily realize that phase would be, to me, 
probably of interest as pretty near the whole project is to 
you. 

"Oppenheimer: Well, I might say that the approaches 

were always through other people, who were troubled by them, 
and sometimes came and discussed them with me; and that the 
approaches were always quite indirect so that I would feel 
that to give — well, to give more, perhaps, than one name, 
would be to implicate people whose attitude was one of 
bewilderment, rather than one of cooperation, I know of no 
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case and I am fairly sure that in all cases where I heard 
of i;,these contacts would not have yielded a single thing. 

That is as far as 1 can go on that, 

"Now, there is a man whose name was mentioned here 
a couple of times. I do not know of my own knowledge he 
is involved as an intermediary. It sefgms, however, not 
impossible, and if you wanted to watch him, it might be the 
appropriate thing to do. He spent a number of years in the 
Soviet Union.* I think he is a chemical engineer. He was — 
he may not be here — he was at the time I was with him 
here employed at the Shell Development. His name is Eltenton. 

I would think that there was a small chance that — well, let 
me put it this way — I think he has probably been asked to 
do what he can to provide information. Whether he is successful cr 
not, I don't know. 3ut if he talked to a friend of his who 
was also an acquaintance of one of the men on the approach, 
that was one of the channels by which this thing went on. 

Now, I think that —" 

"— asked to do what he could to provide 
inf or rat; ion. Whether he was successful or not I couldn’t 
know. But he talked to a friend of his who was also an 
acquaintance of one of the men on the project, and that was 
one of the channels by which this thing went. Now, I think 
that to go beyond that would be tot) put a lot of names down 
of people who are not only innocent, but* those attitude is 



100 per cent effective. 

'Pash. Now, here's a point. You can readily realize 
that if we get information like that we have to work in a n 
absolutely discreet manner. In other words, we can't afford 
to indicate — 

"Oppenheimar. That you are concernt*:. 

"Pash. That we are concerned or through whom we get 
information. 

"Oppenheimeri Naturally. 

"Pash: However, any —" 

(End of recording.) 

MR. GRAY: I should like to record my observation 
about some of these words here. 

MR. ROBB: Yes, sir. 

MR. GRAY: First of all, it is pretty clear to me 
going back to this earlier paragraph that the language 
should be "informing the Russians that we were working on 
this project." 

MH. ROBB: That is correct. 

MR. GRAY: Then in the third paragrafli, I believe 
in the first sentence, it should read, "Well, I might say 
that the approaches were always to other people" rather • 
than "through other people". 

MR. ROBB: I would like to have that played back. 

MR. GRAY: Will you play the beginning of this again, 


MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, so that we do this in 
the same order, I listened to tlose words that were in the 
middle ©f the sentence beginning, "At least I can see that 
there might be some arguments for doing", I then heard these 
words, "'I don't know whether it could or could not be don?', 
but I don't like the idea of having hem moved out the back 
door„" 

MR. ROBB: I don't know. The’o are some words in 
there that I didn't get. Let us see, and ,ve will play it, 
again. I hope these records don’t get, won out while we are 
playing them. 

MR* GARRISON: I hope we don’t have v? play the 
whole thing through just for this one thing. 

MR. ROBB: No, that is right at the beg: vung. 

(Recording) 

"It must be assumed that a man attached to .v, Soviet 
consulate might be doing this, but sine eI know it to b ^ 
fact, I have been particularly concerned about any 
indiscretions which took place in circles close to the 
consul or which might come in contact with it, because to 
put it quite frankly, I wmld feel friendly to the idea of 
the Commander in Chief infomming the Russians that we Sere 
working on this problem. At least, I can see that there 
might be some argument for doing that. 1 don’t know whether 
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i£ could or not have been done, bat I don’t like the 
idea of having it moved out the back door. I think that it 
might not hurt to be on the lookout for it." 

"Pash. Could you give me a little more specific 
intonation as to exactly what information you have? I mean, 
you can readily realize that phase would be, to me, probably 
as interesting a? pretty near the whole project is to you. 

"Opperheimer: Well, I might say that the approaches 
were always to other people, who were troubled by them, 
and sometimes came and discussed them with me a " 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, it is quite plain that 
the sentence reads, "I might spy that the approaches were 
alwass to Jther people”, is that correct, Mr. Garrison? 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. 

MR. GRAY: Then a few minor ones. 

MR. ROBB: May I say with Mr. Garrison's help I 
do f nd the phrase "I don’t know whether it could or could 
no'- be done, but" comes in. 

MR. GRAY: "I am not friendly to the idea of having 
it move out the back door." 

MR. ROBB: That is right. 

MR. GRAY: Further in that third paragraph, I think 
that the third sentence would read, or portions of it, "and 
that the approaches were always quite indirect." The word 
"a Iways . ” 
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MR. GARRISON; Yes, &r. Chairman. 

MR. GRAY: In the fifth ?ine, very minor, the 
word ’’attitudes" should be "attitude", singular. 

MR. ROBB; Yes. 

MR. GRAYr Down about the midd\s of that paragraph, 
"He apcant quite a number of years in the Soviet tnion." 

MR. GARRISON; I also heard tha wor^s "He is an 
Englishmen” in there. 

MR. ROBB: That is in here. Iffn’t it? 

MR. GARRISON: No,"He spent" -- I have it.Varlineated 
"He is an Englishman" or "He is English", 

MR. ROBB: I think that is in there some place 
but that is not very important. 

MR. GARRISON: No. 

MR. GRAY: There are a couple of other places. 

The word "is" should have been "was" and"tha project" should 
be "this project." 

MR, GRRRISON: The sentence reading, ”1 think there 
is a small chance", I think the "is" there, that the word 
was "was”. That is after the word "Eltentoa", "His name 
is Eltenton". "I would think there was a smnll chance." 

MR.GRAY: That is correct. 

MR, ROBB: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Garrison, 
is there any question that the voice we hear in the 
pc."agraphs marked "O" is Dr. OpperheSimer? 


MR. GARRIS^ : Not so far 


MR* GRAY; Are we ready to proceed? While he is 
fixing that record, a very minor one, I think Colonel Pash 
said "absolute discreet manner" rather than "absolutely". 

EIR* GARRISON: I am not bothered with that type of 
correction, Mr. Chairman. 

(Recording) 

"That we might get which would iiminate a lot of 
research work on cur part would necessarily lead to the 
conclusion anything we are doing. 

"Oppenheimer: I am giving you the one name I think 

— I mean I don't know the man attached to the consulate. 

I think I may have been told or I may not have been told. 

But 3 have actually forgotten. He is — and he may not be 
here now. These incidents occurred in the order of about 
five, six or seven months. 

"Johnson; I was wondering. Dr. Oppenheiraer, if 
there was a particular person, maybe a person on the project 
that you were trying to pum information from — that if 
we knew who those were, would at least know where to look for 
lead, not from the standoint of fellow hate, but looking at 
a certain picture, 

"Pash. Here is the point that I would feel — 

"Oppenheimer; I would feel that the people that 
tried to get information from were more or less an accident 
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and I would be Making some harm by saying that. 

"Pash* Yes. Here’s ttao thing* We of course assume 
that the people who bring this infc-mation to you are 100 per 
cent with you, and therefore, there is >q question about their 
intentions. However, if 

"Oppenheimer; Well, I will toll you t,.<, thing_" 

(End of recording*) 

HR * EVANS: Was that word "lead" or "leak"* 

MR* GARRISON: I thought it was "leak", 

DR, EVANS: It is "lead” here. 

MR. GARRISON: Tes. It sounded like"leak" to me* 

DR. EVANS: It sounded like ’leak" to me. "I was 
wondering, Dr, Oppenheitner, if there is a particular person -- 
maybe a person on the project that you were trying to pump 
information from — that if we knew who those were, would 
at least kncwwhere to look for a leak" — 

MR, ROBB: Play that again, please*. 

(Recording) 

"These events occurred of the order of five, 
six, or seven months ago. 

"Johnson: I was wondering, Dr. Oppanheimer, if 

there is a particular person, .... Maybe a person on the 


project that you were trying to pump information from, — 
that if we knew who those were, would at least know where to 
look for a leak, not from the standpoint of fellow hate, 
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but looking at a certain picture. 

"Pash. Here's the point th;V I would feral — 

"Oppenheimer. I would feel th.\t the people that 
if they tried to get information wore more or less an accident 
and I believe 1 would be making some harm b> saying that. 

"Pahh: Yes. Here’s the thing — we of course assume 
that the people who bring this Mnrmation to you are 100 per 
cent with you, and therefore, there is no question v>out 
their intentions. However, if — 

"Oppenheimer: Well, 1 will tell you one thi« L . 

I have known two or three cases, and I think two of thorn a ^ 
the men with me at Los Alamos. They are men who are vary cl; ^oly 
associated with me. 

"Pash.* Have they told you that either they thought 
they were contacted for that purpose or they actually were 
contacted for that purpose? 

"Oppenheimer: They told me that they were 

contacted. 

"Pash, For that purpose. 

"Oppenheimer: That is, let me give you the 
background. The background was — well, you know how difficult 
it is with the relations between' these two allies, and 
there are a lot of people who don't feel very friendly 
toward Russia, so that the information — a lot of our secret 
information, our radar and so on, doesn't get to them. 
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and they are battling for their lives and they would like to 
have an idea of what is going on. This is just to make up 
in other words for the defects of our official communication. 
That is the form in which it was. 

’’Pash: Oh, I see. 

"Oppenheimer: Of course, the actual fact is that 
it is not a communication that ought to be taking place. 

But it is a matter of carrying out a policy which was more 
or less a policy of the government and the form in which it 
came as that could an interview be arranged with this 
man Eltenton who had very good contact with a man from the 
Embassy attached to the consulate who was a very reliable 
guy. That is his story. And who had a lot of experience 
in microfilm work. 

"Pash. Well, now, I may be getting back to a 
systematic picture here. But do you mind? These people 
whom you mentioned, two are down with you now. Were they 
contacted by Eltenton direct? 

"Oppenheimer: No. 

"Pash: Through another psrty? 

"Oppenheimer: Yes. 

"Pash: Well, now, could we know through whom that 
contact was made? 

"Oppenheimer: I think it would be a mistake" — 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, could we stop? 
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MR. ROBB: I have several corrections, Mr. Chairman. 

MR. GRAY: Very well. 

MR. ROBB: In the first paragraph on that page, 

Mr. Garrison, we pretty well agreed on, and the second. 

MR. GARRISON: Except I would just like to note 
the phrase "not from the standpoint of fellow hate", 
that there were quite indistinguishable words that 
accompanied that. I don’t know what the words were. 

MR. GRAY: I would question myself that the words 
were "fellow hate". 

MR. ROBB: I don't know. 

MR, GARRISON: There were other words not in there. 

MR. ROBB: I might say that the "J" indicated 
there is Lt. Johnson who was also present.. In the third 
line on that page of the transcript, as I heard it, it is, 
'These instances occurred of the order of about five, six 
or seven months ago,” is that correct? 

MR. GARRISON: That is right. 

MR. ROBB: As I heard it in the paragraph marked 
’’H", the word "lead" should be "leak". The words "fellow 
hate" I don't pick that up. 

The next paragraph marked "O", as I heard it, read 
"I would feel that the people that they tried to get 
information from." Did you get that, Mr. Garrison? 


MR. GARRISON: Yes 
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MR. GRAY: I think that was clear. 

MR. ROBB; The next paragraph marked "0". 

MR 0 GARRISON: While we were on that paragraph, 
after the words "accident", there were some words interpolated 
by Mr. Pash that did not come through on the transcript, 

MR, ROBB: Yes, that is correct. The next paragraph 
marked "O", as I got it, reads, "Well, I will tell you one 
thing, I have known of two or three cases, and I think two 
of the men were with me at Los Alamos," Did you get that? 

MR, GARRISON: Yes. 

MR, ROBB: "They are men who are very ctosely 
associated with me." 

MR. GARRISON: Correct. 

MR. ROBB: Then the next large paragraph marked '*0", 
reads as I got it in the third and fourth lines, "There are 
a lot of people that don't feel very friendly to Russia" 
instead of "toward the Russians", Did you get that? 

MR, GARRISON: I did. 

MR, GRAY: It is”a lot of people who don't feel 
very friendly". 

MR, ROBB; Yes, sir. 

MR. GARRISON: That is right. 

MR. ROBB: In the last paragraph on thatpage, as 
I got it, it reads, "Of course, the actual fact is that since 

it is not a communication which ought to be taking place* 



it is treasonable, but itws not presented in that method." 

MR. GARRISON: RightAfter that word "method" l 
had some words -— 

MR, ROBB: That” didn’t come through. Yes, sir, 

’It is a method of carrying out a policy which was more or 
less a policy of the government and the form in which it 
came was that an interview be arranged with this man Eltenton 
who had very good contacts with a man from the Embassy 
attached to the consulate who was a very reliable guy, and 
who had a lot cf experience in microfilm work or whatever." 

MR, GARRISON: Tht "or whatever", I would like to 
have it played again, I think there was another word or two 
after the word "whatever", 

MR. ROBB: I think so, but 1 didn't get it, "In 
microfilm work" and also after the word given there were two 
or three words that I didn’t get. 

(Recording) 

"a policy which was more or less a policy of the 
government, and the form in which it came was that could an 
interview be arranged with this man Eltenton, who had very 
good contacts with a man from the Embassy, attached to the 
consulate, who was a very reliable guy, that is his story, 
and who had a lot of experience in microfilm work, or 
whatever. 


"Pash. I may be getting back to a little systematic 
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picture” — 

MR. ROBB: Will you stop there? Mr. Garrison, I 
don’t know whether you got it the way I did, but I thought 
I heard "who was a very reliable guy", a kind of 
parenthetical story, "That is his story," 

MR, GARRISON: Yes, 

DR, OBPENHEIMER: After "whatever" it said "the hell" 

MR, ROBB: Thank you. 

MR, GARRISON: "a lot of experience in microfilm 
work,, or whatever the hell." 

MR. ROBB: Dr. Oppenheimer is certainly the best 
expert on his own voice. 

MR. GRAY: In the next paragraph when he plays 
that, I think the word "two" right in the middle, on the 
top of page 4 t "two are down there” should be "who". Will 
you play that again? 

(Recording) 

"Pash. Well, now I may be getting back to a little 
systematic picture, but do you mind. These people whom you 
mentioned, who were down there with you now, were they 
contacted by Eltenton? 

"Oppenheimer: No, 

"Pash: Through another party? 

"Oppenheimer: Yes. 

"Pash. Well, now, could we know through whom that 


contact was made? 


"Oppecheimer: I think it would be a mistake" — 

ME. KOBE: I still got a "two". 

MR. GARRISON; I thought it was "who." 

DR. EVANS: I thought it was "who". 

(Recording) 

"Pash: These people whom you mentioned, who .were 
down with you now, were they contacted by Eltenton direct? 

"Oppenheimer ; No, 

" "Pash: Through another party? 

"Gppenhaimer5 Yes. 

"Pash. Well, now, could we teiow through whom that 
contact was made? 

"Oppenheimer? I think it would be a mistake" — 

ME. ROBB: I don’t know. 

DR. EVANS: I would like to know how many of us 
thought it was "who" and how many thought it was "two". I 
thought personally it was "who”. 

MR, GRAY: Let us make this the last time. 

(Recording) 

"I may be getting back to a little systematic 
picture her©, but do you mind? These people who .you 
mentioned* two are down there with you now, were they 
contacted by Eltenton direct? 


"Oonenhoimer: No, 
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"Pash. Through another party? 

"Oppenheimar: Yes. 

"Pash* Well, now, could we know through whom 
that contact was mada? 

' I think it would be a mistake" — 

KR 0 GRAY: Mr. Morgan thinkgs it is "two" and I 
could flip a coin. 

MR. ROBB: I don't know that it is terribly 

important. 

MR. GARRISON: I don’t know, Mr, Chairman. 

MR. ROBB: Why don’t we put "who?" and "two?" 
in the transcript. Is that all right, Mr Garrison? 

MR, GARRISON: It is all right with me. I would 
note also there are some words after systematic picture 
indicated by the dots that don’t appear, 

MR. ROBB: That is something like, "getting back 
to a little systematic picture, if you don’t mind", 

MR. GARRISON: Something like that» I would observe 
that those are the first dots we have seen in this transcript 
although we have all agreed that there are some words and 
passages that don’t appear in quite a number of places. 

MR. ROBB: All right. 

(Recording) 

"I think I have told you where the initative came 
from and that the other things are almost purely accidental,' 
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aid it would involve people who ought not to be involved in 
this . 

"Pash: Yes. Well, this would not involve the people 
but it indicates to us Eltecton’s channel. We would have to 
now that this is definite or. Eltent, on„ and we of course 
naturally —- 

"Oppenheimer: It is not definite in the sense that 

I have seen hira do the thing:. 

"Pash. No. 

"Oppenheimer: He may have been misquoted. 

"Pash. That is right. 

"Oppenheimer: I don’t believe sq . Now, 

Eltenton is a member of the FAECT. Whether or not — 

"Pash: That is the union? 

"Oppenheimer: That is the CIO. He is a man whose 
sypathies are certainly very far left, whatever his 
affiliations, and he may or may not have regular contacts 
with a political group. I doubt it. In any case, it is a 
safe thing to say that the channels that would be followed 
in this case are those involving people who have generally 
been sympathetic to the Soviet and somehow donnected 
peripherally with the Communist movement in this country. 

That’s obvious. I don’t need to tell you that. 

"Pash. Yes. The fact is this second contact — 
the contact that Eltenton had to make with these other people 
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is that person also a member of the Project? 

’’Oppehheimer: No. 

"Pash*, That also is an outsider? 

"Oppenheimer: It's a member of the faculty, but not 

fcf the project. 

"Pash. A member of the faculty here? Eltenton 
made it through a member of the faculty to the project, 

"Oppenheimer: As far as I know, these approaches 
were — there may have been more than one person involved. 

I don’t know. 

"Pash: Here's how 1 feel about this leftist inclina¬ 
tion. I think that whether a man has 'left* or ’right’ 
inclinations, it is his character which is back of it — 
if he is willing to do this, it doesn’t make any difference 
what his inclinations are. It is based on his character 
primax’ily and not — 

"Oppenheimer: Yes. A thing like this going on, 
let us say, with the Nazis would have a somewhat different 
color. I don’t mean to say it would be any more deserving 
of attention or any more dangerous, but it would involve 
probably different motives, 

"Pash; Yes, 

"Oppenheimer: Ito pretty sure that none of the 

guys here with the possible exception of the Russian, who is 
doing probably his duty by his country —■- but the other guys 
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that ware just — they didn’t do anytiing, but they were 
considering the step which they would have regarded as 
thoroughly in line with the policy of this government, and 
just making up for the fact that there were a couple of guys 
in the State Department who would block such communications. 
You may or may not know that in many projects we share 
information with the British and some we do not, and there 
ua c a great deal of feeling about that and I don’t think 
that the issues involved here seem to people very different 
except that of course the people on the project realize the 
importance and the whole procedure gets away from fchem. 

’•Pash: Now, do you feel"-- 

(End of the recording.) 

MR. ROBB: I noticed a few minor corrections, but 
none I think that is worth talking about, unless Mr. 

Garrison has some. 

MR. GRAY: 7. have one that may be minor, but 
perhaps it should be noted. In the paragraph that the CIO 
union, in the fourth line, I believe that the language was 
”a safe thing to say that the channels that would be followed 
in this case” instead of "to be followed”. Did you get that? 

MR. ROBB: I didn’t get that. Did Mr. Garrison 

get that? 

MR. GARRISON: No. Mr. Marks said he did. We 
accept that. Could I in the satse paragraph note that after 



the words "I doubt it" by Mr, Oppenheimer, I teard an 
interjection by Mr. Pash, saying, "Here is the way I feel 
about this case", and then it carries on with Mr. Oppenheimer 
saying, "It is a safe thing to say." 

ME, ROBB: I think that is true. 

ME„ GARRISON: I mention that because here is the 
word "case" which is put in Dr. Oppenheimer *s mouth which 
in fact came from Mr. Pash. I don't think it alters the 
substance. 

MR. ROBB: I think Dr. Oppenheimer did use the word 
"case". It appeared that Colonel Pash, interrupting Dr, 
Oppenheimer and Dr. Oppenheimer keeping on talking, I 
heard Dr. Oppenheimer's voice saying, "In afey case", 
although I don't know that it is important. 

MR. GARRISON: You heard the word "case" twice. 

MR. ROBB: Yes. 

MR. GARRISON: You heard the word "case" again? 

MR. ROBB: I thought I did, yes. Do you want 
to play it over again? 

(Recording) 

"He may have been misquoted ; 

"Pash: That is right. 

"Oppenheimer: I don’t believe so. Now Eltenton is 

a member of the FAECT. Whether or not — 


"Pash: That is the union — 


"Oppenheimer: That is the CIO union. He is a man 
whose sympathies are certainly very far left, whatever 
his affiliation is, and he may or may not have regular 
contacts with a political group, I doubt it, 

"Pash: Here is the way I fee. 

"Oppenheimer: In any case, it is a safe thing to 

say that the channels that will be followed in this case are 
those involving people who have generally been sympathetic to 
the Soviet —" 

MR. ROBB: I don't know who said it, Mr. Garrison. 

MR. GRAY: It is my impression that there was an 
interruption by Colonel Pash, and Dr. Oppenheimer did say In 
any case, it is a safe thing". I don’t know that it is 
important. 

MR. ROBB: X don't think it is important. 

HR. GRAY: I do think there are two things I should 
point up in the fifth paragraph, aboii the middle Df that 
paragraph, where I believe Dr. Oppenheimer said, "might block 
such communications" rather than "would". 

MR. ROBB: Yes, I heard tha’;, too. 

MR. GARRISON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

MR. GRAY: In the last line of that paragraph, I 
don’t think the words"gets away from them" are correct. 

The word "gets” is not correctly transcribed, but I can't 


tell what it was. 
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MR„ GARRISON: That whole lest lias to me is 
rather idistinct. There were aome words that don’t appear 
and I don’t quite get the sans© of it. 

MR„ ROBB: I don't either, Mr , Garrison, but I 
don't think it is terribly important. 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I would just make this 
suggestion perhaps in view of the time pressure under which 
we are all laboring. Possibly the Chairman in order to 
save the time of the Board would think it appropriate that 
ws might make an arrangement with counsel on the other 
side to continue this playing at sdme time that would not 
take up the time of the Board, and bring to the Board and 
read into the record any changes that we agree upon. 1 
think we probably would have no difficulty in doing that. I 
don't press that. 

MR. RGBB: That might be possible, unless t;he 
Board wishes to participate in this. 

MR. GRAY: I am sorry to engage in a time consuming 
procedure, Mr. Garrison, but I am inclined to think that if 
there are to be any changes in the record, the Board 
regrettably mtet hear them. I am sorry about the delay 
involved. 

(Recording) 

"Pash: Do you feel that would affect — and there 

could be continued attempts now to establish this type of 
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contact? 

’’Oppenheimer: I haven’t any idea, 

’’Pash. You haven't any idea? 

’Oppenheimer: As I say, if the guy that was here 
may by now be in some other town and all that I would 
have in mind is this. I understood that this man to whoa I 
feel a sens© of responsibility, Lomanitz, and I feel it for 

two reasons.. One, he is doing work which he started and 

which he ought to continue, and second, since I more er less 

made a stir about itvshen the question came up, that this man 
indiscreet 

may have been/in circles which would lead to trouble. 

That is the only thing that I have to say. I don't have any 
doubt that people often approached him, with whom he 
has contacted, 1 mean whom he sees, might feel it their duty 
if they got word of something, £>t> let it go further and 
that is the reason why I feel quite strongly that association 
with the Communist movement is not compatible with the job 
on a secret war project, it is just that the two loyalties 
* cannot go, 

’Pash: Yes, Well — 

'Oppenheimer: That is not an expression of political 
opinion, 1 think that a lot of very brilliant and 
thoughtful people have seen something in the Communist 
movement, and that they maybe belong there, maybe it is a good 
thing for the country. They hope that it doesn’t belong on 
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the war project. 

"Pash: I get your point, 1 don't want to seem to 

you insistent. I want to again I think explore the possibility 
of getting the name of the person on the faculty, I will 
tell you for what reason. Not for the pnnpose of taking 
him to task in any way whether it is unofficially, officially, 
or openly or what, but to try to see Eltentoa's method of 
approach. You may not agree with me, but I can assure you 
that that is- one of the more important steps. 

"Oppenheimer: I have to take the following points 

of view: I think in mentioning Eltenton p s name I subsequently 
said about the man that I think that he may be acting in a 
way which is dangerous to this country, and which should be 
watched. I am not going to mention the name of anyone in the 
same breath, even if # you say that you will make a distinction. 

I just can't do that, because in the other cases, I am 
convinced from the way in which they handled the thing that 
they themselves thought it was a bad business. 

"Pasjh: These other people, yes, I realize. But 
here is the point, Doctor; if that man is trying to make 
other contacts for Eltentoc.. 

"Oppenheimer: Yes. 

"Pash, You see, it would take us some time to 

try to — 

"Oppenheimer: My honest opinion is that h© probably 
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isn’t, that he ran into him at a party and they saw each 
other or something and Elteaton said, ”Do you suppose you 
could help me, This is a very serious thing, because we 
know that important work is going on here, and we think 
this ought to b© available to our allies, and would you see 
if any of those guys are willing to help us with it, and then 
it wouldn't have to bd so much," (Inaudible,,)' 

CE, EVANS: There was one place there, "not for 
the purpose of taking him to task in any way, whether it be 
unofficially, officially or openly," 

ME. GARRISON: Yes, 

MR. ROBB: I think one of the more important 
steps Colonel Pash said, one of the most important steps. 

Did you get that? 

MR, GARRISON: I didn’t have it, 

MR, SILVERMAN: Yes, 

MR, ROBB: There was an overriding remark of Dr. 
Oppenheimer in which he said, ”1 understand that," Did you 
gentleien catch that? 

MR, GARRISON: Yes. 

MR, MARKS: Yes. The word"suhsequently"X under¬ 
stood as”essentid.iy„” 

MR, GARRISON: Yes, "Subsequently" should read 
"essentially" in the next paaagraph, "I think in mentioning 
Eltenton's name I essentially said about the man". 
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MR. ROBB; I didn't get that. 

MR. GARRISON: In the paragraph at the top where 
he said that is not an expression of political opinion, I 
think a lot of very brilliant and thoughtful people have 
seen something in the Communist movement, and that they maybe 
belong there,and that maybe it is a good thing for the country 

MR. ROBB: I think so t I thought 1 heard instead 
of "they hope it doesn’t belong", "I hope it doesn't belong 
on the war project," Did you get that? 

MR. GARRISON: I didn’t. 

MR. SILVERMAN: It was very indistinct, 

MR. ROBB: I think it was "I". 

MR. GARRISON: I heard some words after "war project 
that I couldn't get. Also, some of the words in the next 
Pash paragraph at the end after one of the more important 
steps„ 

MB. ROBB: Most important steps. 

'MR. GARRISON: Meet. 

MR. ROBB: Dr. Oppenheimer said "I understand" after 

that. 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. Then instead of "I have to 
take", it is "I wish"— did you get that — I understand 
that, but I fa/e to take the following point. That is already 
your correction,, 


MR. ROBB: Yes. 
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MR. GRAY: Are there any other suggestions about 
that portion? I have no more. Will you proceed, Mr. 
Rathman. * 

(Recording.) 

"Pash, Were these two people you mentioned, were 
they contacted at the same time? 

"Oppenheimer: They were contacted within a week of 
each other. 

"Pash. They were contacted at two different times. 

"Oppenheimer. Yes, but not in each other's 

presence. 

"Pash. That is right. And then from what you 
first heard, there is someone else who probably still remains 
here who was contacted as well. 

"Oppenheimer: I think that is true. 

"Pash. What I am driving at is that there was a 
plan, at least for some length of time, to make these 
contacts — and we may not have known all the contacts, 

"Oppenheimer: That is certainly true. That is 
why I mentioned it. If I knew all about it, then I would 
say forget it. I thought it would be appropriate to call to 
your attention the fact that these channels at one time 
existed. 

"Pash, Yes, 

"Oppenheimer. I really think that I am drawing a 
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line in the right place. 

"Pash. You see, you understand that I am sort of — 
you picture me as a blood houad on the trail and that X 
am trying to get out of you everything I possibly can. 

"Oppenheitner: That is your duty to a certain extent. 

"Pash. You see what I mean. 

"Oppenheimer: It is also my duty not to implicate 

these people,acquaintances, or colleagues of whose 
position I am absolutely certain — myself and my duty is to 
protect them. 

"Pash. Oh, yes. 

"Oppenheimer: If I thought that — I won't say it — 

it might be slightly off. 

"Pash: Well, then, here’s another point. Doctor, 

if we find that in making these various contacts that we get 
some information which would lead us to believe that certain 
of these mea may have either considered it or still are 
considering it, mind you, I do not even know these men, 
so it can't be personal. 

"Oppenheimer: No, Well, none of them that X had 
anything to do with estn considered it, They were just upset 
about it. They have a feeling toward this country and have 
signed the espionage act; they feel this way about it for X think 
that the intermediary between Eltenton and the project, thought 
it was the wrong idea, but said that this was the situation. 
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I don’t think he supported it. In fact, I know it. 

"Pash. He made about at least three contacts that 
we know of. 

"Oppenheimer: Well, I think that’s right, yes. 

"Pash; And two of those contacts are down there. 

That means we can assume at least that there is one of these 
men contacted still on the project hers. 

"Oppenheimer; Yes, I believe that this man has gone 
or is scheduled to go to Site X. 

"Pash. This third man? 

"Oppenheimer: I think so. 

"Pash; Well, why can’t you cross that line. I 
certainly appreciate this much. 

"Oppenheimer: I think it is a thing you ought to know. 

"Pashj Oh,, no doubt. 

"Oppenheimer: I think it is probably one c£ those 

sporadic things and I do not think — I have no way of thinking 
it was systematic but I got from the way it was handled, which 
was rather loosely, and frankly if I were an agent I would 
not put much confidence in people who are loose-mouthed or 
casual." 

MR. GRAY: Are there any observations about that 
portion of the transcript? 

DR. EVANS: The word "Oppenheimer” was after 


’Doctor" 
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MR. GARRISON: The sixth paragraph, "Dr, Oppenheimer 
I really think I am drawing a line in the right place," 

That phrase "a line in the right place" I didn’t get. 

MR, ROBB: Something about a line. 

MR. GARRISON: Sotaething about it, 

MR. ROBB: Iff he plays it over enough, it will 
come out in the right place, but I don’t know. I have not 
played it over enough. IDo you want t o play it again? 

MR. GARRISON: I don’t think so, unless we find 
somethign more difficult. I just want to say I didn’t even 
get it. 

MR. ROBB: I think in the paragraph belowthat 
where it says, "It is also my duty hot to implicate these 
people, acquaintances, or colleagees" and so on, — I 
think the and so on is correct, 

MR. GARRISON: That is correct. And after the 
people "and who are". 

MR. ROBB: I think so. 

MR, GARRISON: There are some indistinct words in 
Mr, Pash’s previous two sentences at the end. Then coming 
down, "Dr. Oppenheimer: Iff I thought that — I won’t say it - 
It might be slightly off, and some indistinct words. 

MR* ROBB: That is right. 

MR. GARRISON: Then the next paragraph, "They were 
upset about it". 
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MR, ROBB: That is right. 

ME, GARRISON: Than some indistinct words followed 

that. 

MR, ROBB: I think so, 

MR, GRAY: On that paragraph — 

MR, GARRISON: All the rest of it seemed to me just 

fussy. 

KR, GRAY: The word "even", i think, was not in 
that paragraph in the first line. While none of them that I 
had anything to do with considered it, they were just upset 
about it, is the way 1 heard it, 

MR, GARRISON: Yes. 

MR, ROBB: Do you want that paragraph played again? 
MR, GARRISON: I am not sure it would do any good. 
MR, ROBB: Let us try it.. 

(Recording.) 

' Pash: Certain cf these men may have considered 
it or are still considering it (mind pt, I don't even know 
these men, so it can’t be personal), 

'Oppenheimer: None of these that I had anything 

to do with even considered it, 

'Pash. Yes, 

’Oppenheimer: They just were upset about it. They 

have a feeling toward this country and have signed the 
espionage act; they feel this way about it for I think that 
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the intermediary between Eltenton and the Project, thught it 
was the wrong idea, but said that this was the situation, 

I don't think they supported it. In fact, I know it, 

"Pash; He tnade about at leant three contacts that 
we know of." 

ME, ROBB: Mr, Garsisan, I got "have a feeling",, 
"espionage act", "intermediary between Eltenton and the 
Project th&ught it was wrong idea," "was the situation" and 
there axe some words in between there that are indistinct. 

Is that the way you heard it? 

MR. GARRISON: More or less, I am frank to say I 
would not feel confident. 

MR. ROBB: I did heard "intermediary", 

MR, GARRISON: I heard that. 

MR. ROBB: "Project"and "wrong idea", "I don't think 
he supported it. In fact, I know it.” I heard that. 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. 

MR. ROBB: Perhaps it is not too important. 

MR. GARRISON: Now, on the next page, the third and 
fourth paragraphs, "This third man?" "That is right." 

1 am not quite sure of that, 

MR. ROBB: Shall we have it again? 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. 

tR©cording) 

"Pash; He made about at least three contacts that 


we know of 
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"Oppenheimer: I think that ’3 right, yes. 

"Pash, And tt?o of these contacts are down there. 
That means ;ve can assume at least there is one of these men 
contacted still on the project. 

"Oppeefaeimer: Yes. 1 believe that this man has 

gone or is scheduled to go to Site X. 

"Pash: This third man? 

"Oppenheimer: I thfak so." 

MR, ROBB: All right. Mr. Garrison? 

MR, GARRISON: I heard the words "This third man". 
I heard some indistinct words at the end of the preceding 
sentence, "That is right',' I didn’t hear. 

MR, ROBB: That is unquestionably there. Will you 
pley it again? 

(Recording.) 

"Pash: This third man? 

"Oppenheimer: I think so." 

MR. ROBB: That i3 right* 

MR, 6ARRIS0N: I heard something like picture. 

MR, EOBB: I think that is the picture. 

MR. GARRISON: Something like that. 

MR, ROBB: It could be. 

MR, GARRISON: Why don’t we pass it? 

MR, ROBB: One thing, Mr. Chairman. I noticed on 
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the other page, 

MR. GARRISON: Cot Id 1 have it once again, 

(Recording.) 

"Yes, I believe that this man has gone, or is 
scheduled to go to Site X. 

"Pash: This third man? 

"Opponheimer: I think so," 

MR, SILVERMAN: I thought he said, "I think so." 

MR, GARRISON: It sounded this time more like, "I 
think so." I really just don’t know. 

MR. GRAY: It would appear, would it not, whether 
Dr. Oppenheimer said, "That is right", or "That is the 
picture", or "I think so", that he was not indicating disagree¬ 
ment with Col.onel Pash at that point? 

MR. GARRISON: I would take that to b© do. 

MR. ROBE: Mr. Chairman, I did notice one thing in 
the record. It mentions on page 7 of the transcript on the 
fourth line from the top, as I heard it, it reads, "What I 
am driving at is that means that there was a plan." 

DR. EVANS: I thought it was "is". It doesn't 
matter at all. 

MR, ROBB: Did you get that, Mr. Garrison? 

MR. GARRISON: No. 

MR. ROBB: Youdon't want to hear that again? 


MR. GARRISON: No, 
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MR, ROBB: You won't agree on that? 

GARRISON: I don’t think it is important enough.to 

play again. 

DR, EVANS: I don’t, either. 

MR, ROBB: All right. 

MR, GRAY: Are we ready to proceed with the neKt 

portion? 

(Recording) 

"I would not think that this was a vary highly 
organized or very well put together plan hut I don't know and 
I was very much afraid when I heard of Lomanitz’ indiscretion 
that it might very well be serious. I hope that isn’t the 
case. 

"Pash; You mentioned that this man may be a ramtaber 
of the FAECT, Do you think, as a representative of the 
organization, he would sort of represent their attitude or 
do you think he is doing that individually? 

"Oppenheimer: Oh, the FAECT is quite a big union 

and has all sorts of people in it, I am pretty sure and I 
don’t think it is conceivable that he could be representing 
the attitude of the union — 

"Pash: Well , I don't know enough about it to — 
"Oppenheimer: I think that — well, I don’t know. 

I think at on® time they had a strong branch up at the 
Shell Development Research Laboratories, the FAECT, and I 
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believe it is the union which has got organized on the Hill. 

"Johnson Yes, it has been around for some time. 

'Pash: This man Sltenton is a scientist? 

'Oppenheimer: I don't know. I would guess he is 
some sort of a chemical engineer. 

'Pash: Would he be in a position to understand the 
information furnished him? 

"Oppenheimer: I don’t know that either. It would 

depend on how well it was furnished. I mean he has some 
scientific training and certainly if you sat dtfcwn with him 
and took a little time. My view about this whole damn thing, 
of course, is that the information we are working on is 
probably known to all the governments that care to find out. 
The information about what we are doing is probably of no use 
because it is so damn complicated. I don’t — I mean I 
don’t agree that the security problem on this project is a 
bitter one f; because if one means by the security problem 
preventing information of technical use to another country 
from escaping. But I do think that the intensity of our 
effort and our concern of the international investment 
involved — that is information which might alter the course 
of the other governments, and I don’t think it would have 
any effect on Russia (inaudible). It might have a very big 
effect on Germany, and X am convinced about that and that is 


as everyone else is 
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"Pash: Oh. 

"Oppenheimer: To give it roughly what we're after 
and I think thesr don't need to know the technical details 
because if they were going to do it they would do it in a 
different way ~ they wouldn’t take our methods — they 
couldn't because of certain geographical differences, so I 
think the kind of thing that would do the greatest damage if 
it got out would just be the magnitude of the problem and 
of the time schedules which we think we have of that kind. 

"Pash: To answer your question — Eltenton if you 
were picking a man which would be an intermediary he 
wouldn't be a bad choice, I would mention he had some kix3 
of chemical engineering job in Russia. He was trained in 
England, also in Russia four or five years and things like 
that. Does he speak Russian, do you know? 

"Oppenheimer: I don’t know. I don’t know. He 

speaks with a slight English accent. 

"Pash: If it is necessary would you mind and 

would it interfere with your work if I would have —„ 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I know the paragraph 
marked "P” in this transcript on page 9 about a third of 
the way down is actually Dr. Opperiieimer speaking, "To answer 
your question" and so on. Col.one 1 Pash made some 
interruption and then Dr. Oppenheimer continued. Did you get 


that? 
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MR. GARRISON: No, X didn't. 

MR. RCBB; Page 9, "To answer your question — Elten 
ton if you were picking a man which would be an intermediary 
he wouldn’t be a bad choice." That is obviously Dr. 

Oppenheimer„ 

MR. GARRISON: Dr. Oppenheimer’s voice does come in 

there. 

MR. ROBB: That is Do. Oppenheimer speaking there 
and not Colonel Pash. 

"MR. GARRISON: I am not sure the words "To 
answer your question" — 

MR, ROBB: Could we play that? 

MR. GRAY: Before we play it back, let me make a 
couple of other observations. 

In the first paragraph on this page, the fifth 
line from the end of the paragraph,"and our concern of the" 
"national” investment involved", rather than the"international 
investment. 

MR, ROBB: Yes, sir. 

MR. GARRISON: Our concern with, I think it was 

also. 

ME. GRAY: Yes, 

MR, GiARRISON : And some words after the word 
"escaping" that were indistinct, and before the word "but". 


MR. ROBB: I think so, 
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MR. GARRISON: And the dots after the word "Russia 
contained some words. 

MR, GRAY: Would you play that portion again? 

MR. ROLAN DER: The lastthtrd, 

MR, GARRISCN : Before we do that, perhaps we could 
make one or two observations so that wo can be listening to it, 

MR. GRAY: Yes. 

MR. GARRISON: In the next Qppenheimer paragraph, 
there are some indistinct fcords to begin with, and "to give 
it roughly", I thought it read "To give the Russians" or 
"To give to Russia." 

MR, ROBB: It could be. 

MR. GARRISON: And I think they don't — that 
seemed to me fuzzy. 

MR. GRAY: Let us listen to that again. 

^Recording) 

"(inaudible) it might have a very big effect on 
Germany, and I am convinced about that and that is as everyone 
else is. 

"(inaudible) And I think they don't need to 
know the technical details* because if they were going to do 
it, they would do it in a different way, i hey wouldn’t take 
our methods (inaudible) so I think the kind of thing that 
would do the greatest damage if it got out would just be the 
magnitude of the problem and of the time schedules whi<h we 
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think we have, that kind of things 

To answer your question, Eltenton — 

"Pash: Uh huh. 

"Opparheimer: To answer your question — Eltonton 
if you were picLing a man to be an intermediary would not 
be a bad choice. He ha) sons kind of chemical engineering 
job in Russia. H® was trained in England,he was in Russia 
for four or five years (inaudible) 

"Pash. Does he speak Russian, do you know? 

"Dpp^nhe inner: I don't know. (inaudible) with a 
slight English accent." 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Garrison, did you catch that now? 
that the "P' paragraph should be really Dr. Oppenhe inner? 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. 

DR. EVANS: And that is"rougily" and not "Russia"? 

MR. ROBB: I think it is. 

MR. GRAY: I think in that paragraph the language 
"H© was trained in England, was in Russia four or five years," 
rather than "also in Russia. 

MR. ROBB: I got it "and in Russia". 

MR. GRAY: It does make a little difference to say 
he was trained in Russia or was in Russia. 

MR. SILVERMAN: I heard it the way the Chairman did. 

DR, EVANS: So did I. 

ME a ROBB: Was in Russia. 



MR, GRAY: He was trained in England, was in 
Russia four or five years. 

In the preceding paragraph, in the interests of 
grammar, I think actually what Dr, Oppenheimer said at the 
end of that paragraph,"and of the time schedules which we 
have, that kind of thing", this is very unimportant, 

MR. ROBB: "which we have — that kind of thing." 
MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might 
take a five minute recess. We have a very serious problem 
about our witnesses. Dr. Bethe is here in town ready to 
testify. So is Mr. Gordon Dean, Dr. Kennan is here from 
out of town. Dr. Buckley, you remember we talked about last 
week, is here. Dr, Fisk is here from New York, and General 
Osborne is also here. I just at this point don’t know what 
to suggest. Obviously if ws go through this at the rate we 
are, it will consume most of the rest of the morning and 
some of this testimony will be quite of considerable length 
and 1 think quite important to the Board. I know it would 
be informative to the Board. 

MR, GRAY: I would like to ask the Board members 
a question about a ruling that you may recall I made earlier 
about the necessity for us to hear with counsel the 
remainder of this transcript. My readies was that, as X 
stated, if there were to be any changes, we should hear the 
discussion, but it does occur to me after having thought 
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about it , if counsel agree, there is no problem, In the 
event there is disagreement and it seems to be a material 
matter, then perhaps w® should hear those portions about 
which there is disagreement c I would want to make sure that the 
Board would agree with that different kind of ruling on that 
question. 

ME, HOBGAN: Yes, 

ME, GRAY: Is that all right, Dr, Evans? 

DE, EVANS: I was certainly in accord with you 
that we ought to go over this thing together, but if it is 
necessary, I shall agree to do it the other way. 

MR. GRAY: I am sure that counsel will be diligent. 

To the extent that counsel can agree, I think it would 
appear to be pretty clear and if you cannot, perhaps we 
shall have to hear the disputed portions?. Is that satisfactory 
to you? 

MR, ROBB: Yes, sir. I might suggest that in view of 
the fact that we will be changing our methods of operation as 
it were, I t hink we ought to attempt to get a complete 
transcript on which we can agree, so it will be all set out 
at one part of the record because the record will be 
hard to understand, 

MR. GARRISON: I think it is important that the 
record indicate what has taken place. 


ME. ROBB: Yes. 




MR, GARRISCN : I think we should agree and 
stipulate on the changes we should make and bring that back 
to the Board for its approval and incorporation in the record, 
and that the whole document in its original form should go 
in the record. 

MR, ROBB: Mr, Chairman, I might say I also think 
that tie Lansdale transcript should also be set up in the 
record at the same time. I don't think theye is any need 
to read that, because counsel has had it and has read it, 

Mr. Lansdale testified about it on Friday. 

MR. GARRISON: I would like when we have time to 
read it into the record, because there are some comments, 

Mr, Chairman, that I would like to make about some passages in 
it as we go along, I think the transcript as a whole glees a 
rather fresh impression, and rather a different one of the 
whole interview. There are some things in it that are really 
quite worth a moment of thought as we go along. Not for 
the purpose of correction, hut for the purpose df illustrating 
what I think took place. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I have some questions as 
to whether counsel should read a transcript and at the same 
time make an argument about it. It seems to me that the 
transcript ought to be before the Board for such use as the 
Board wants to make of it. I assume that there will be an 
appropriate time at the cbse of these proceedings when 
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counsel can make his argument, 

MB. GARRISON: All right. I withdraw that, Mr. 
Chairman. But I would like to have it read, because X think 
it is important for the Board tohear it. 

MR. GRAY: The Board has read it, I assume. You 
want to real it aloud? 

MB. GARRISON: Yes. 

MR. GRAY: If a request .is made for that procedure, 
I think we will followit so that it will at the appropriate 
time be read. I do not think we ought to interrupt at this 
point to read it. 

MR. ROBB: No, sir, 

MR, GRAY: Let us take a recess in any went. 

MR, GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, ah the end of the 
recess, I think we would be prepared to have Dr. Beth©. 

MR. GRAY: All right. 

(Brief recess.) 

MR. GRAY: Do you wish to testify under oath? 

You are not required to do so.-. 

MR. DEAN: I would be happy to, if that is the 

custom. 


MR, GRAY: All the witnesses have. 

MR. DEAN: I shall be glad to, 

MR. GRAY: Would you stand and raise your right 


hand. Gordon Dean, do you swear that the testimony you are 
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to give the Board shall be the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

ME, DEAN: I do. 

Whereupon 

GORDON DEAN 

was called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn, was 
examined and testified as follows: 

ME. GRAY: It is my duty, Mr. Dean, to say to you 
that in the event that it becomes necessary for you to discuss 
restricted data in your testimony, you should advise the 
Chairman of the Board of any such disclosure. We would 
appreciate your cooperation in thst respect. 

A further observahim I should like to make to you 
is that the proceedings and record of this board are regarded 
by us as strittly confidential between the Commission and 
its officials and Dr. Oppenheimer ahd his representatives 
and associates, and that the Commission will take no 
initiative in the public release of any information relating 
to these proceedings. 1 think on behalf of the Board, I 
express the hope that witnesses may take the same attitude 
about it. 

I think perhaps for the record also that it is my 
duty, Mr. Dean, to remind you of the penalties under the 
perjury statutes. I should be glad to read a summary of 
those provisions,, but I assume you are thonoughly familiar 
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with them,, 

ItHE WITNESS: I am familiar with them. 

MR. GRAY: Mr. Garrison, 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

EY MR. GARRISON: 

Q Mr. Dean, you are a member of Lehman Brothers in 
New York? 

A I am. 

Q And you served on the Atomic Energy Commission 
from May 1949 to June 1943? 

A That is correct. 

Q And you were appointed Chairman, when was that, 
August 195C? 

A I think it was the latter part of August -- no, thp 
early part of August or the last part of July,. I have for¬ 
gotten the exact date. It was the summer of 1950, 

Q When did you first bemorae acquainted with Dr, 
Oppenhairaer? 

A 3 had never met Dr. Oppenheimer until I cam© to 
the Commission. I met him for the first time when I as a 
member of the Commission met with the General Advisory 
Committee of which he was then the Chairman. 

Q Could you give the Board a general pictnre of the 
positive work of the General Advisory Committee during Dr. 
Oppenheimer f s chairmanship, as you saw it„ By positive,- I 
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wean what the GAC did to build up and strengthen the military 
position of the country. 

A I assume that soma of this may be repetitious. 

The General Advisory Committee was established by law. The 
members were appointed by the President. They selected their 
own chairman. This was the way in which Dr. Oppenb.aimar, 
having once been appointed by the President, was made 
chairman of that committee. 

They used to meet about every month and a half to 
two months„ I think the minimum requirement was four times a 
year, but they met much more frequently than that. They 
sometimes have special called meetings so that they would 
get together on occasions as much as ixrr jaaps three weeks 
apart if the occasion justified it. 

They also worked thro gh subcommittees of the 
General Advisory Committee. There was? one on weapons. 

The General Advisory Committee is essentially a committee 
of senior scientific people. There wore a few exceptions. 
There were from time to time outstanding businessmen on it. 
But primarily it is 9 senior scientific advisory group 
to the Commission, and so specified in the law. 

They have been very active. They were every moment 
from the time I went on the Commission. It was a very 
important committee and contributed very much in guidance to 
the Commission on very difficult problems that we had. 
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particularly scientific problems. 

Q Fhat was the attitude of the committee under Dse. 
Oppenheimei's chairmanship with respect to the expansion of 
our atomic facilities? 

A In every case — and I mightsay this to give you 
just a little bit of history — the Atomic Energy Commission 
underwent a series of expansions of its facilities. By 
expansions* I mean this: The design, the construction, and 
the putting into operation of large reactors, such as those 
out at Hanford, to produce plutonium twa tritium or other 
products. The expansion of the large gasseous diffusion 
plants which gives you your uranium 21.5, In other words, when 
you are talking about facilities, you are talking about 
facilities which give you the two component parts of a weapon, 
the plutonium and 11-235 fissionable material, 

Ail of these expansions were blessed by the General 
Advisory Committee . 1 know of no instance where there was 

an expansion program beginning with the summer of 1949 when 
we want into building a new gasseous diffusion plant at Oak 
Ridge, up until the latest big expansion of 1953, which was 
a three billion dollar expansion program I know of no instance 
when the expansion program was not thoroughly backed by 
the General Advisory Committee and heartily backed. 

Q Did they help to suggest and initiate expansion 

I 


programs? 
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This I would almost have to go back and refer to 


the minutes of meetings to tell you where an expansion 
program initiates. It is very hard to put your finger on 
it. A need arises, and there are many huddles;. Probably 
the records would show that some had originated with the GAC 
but on this : 1 ara not sure. We certainly consulted w&h them 
each time when we were thinking of an expansion program. They 
a Iwajs blessed it ♦ 

Q You spoke of th© Weapons Subcommittee. Was Dr. 
Oppenheinter a member of that? 

A I think he was a member of the Weapons Subcommittee 
the entire time I was on the Commission, He was certainly 
very active in it, it; was the most active committee of the 
GAC. 1 should say this so far as the GAC and weapons are 
concerned: I would think that at least 50 per cent, and 

perhaps much more of its time was spent in th® weapons field. 
There was far more interest on the part of GAC on the 
weapon;? program at Los Alamos and the production of fissionable 
materials than in any other phase. 

Q Do you recall a conversation with Dr. Oppocheimer 
in the spring of 1950 about a bucket of neutrons? 

A I do. 

Q Can you say something about the significance of 
that and of Dr. Oppenheimer's view about what ought to be done? 

A The reference to neutrons',was really a suggestion. 
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He spoke of it in the slang terra -- a bucket of neutrons. 

What he really meant was that wfeat the Commission needed 
more than anything else were some reactors in which neutrons 
could be put to their best use. This was in a sens© the 
idea behind the Savannah River design and the Savannah 
River reactors, which were dual purpose . 1 am not sure 
whether that is classified or not. Let us end it there. That 
was the reason behind the Savannah River reactors. 

It was in the spring of 1950 that we were 
considering an expansion program which could carry us either 
into a strong A~program or a strong H-program, depending on 
what our research and development program showed. 

MR. GRAY: Did you say the spring of 1950? 

THE WITNESS: The spring of 1950. That is when we 
were getting together and wrapping up the kind of expansion 
program in order to take care of a stronger A and H program. 
This is when we first began to think of how we could 
build the Savannah River reactors. It was an entirely new 
design. That was put through Congress, as I recall, in the 
matter of about 90 days in the late spring and early summer 
cf 1950. 

MR. GRAY: This is before you became a member of 
the Commission. 

THE WITNESS: It began to be discussed while I 
was a member, and t hen I had to present- the program bo the 



Congress in either the late summer — it could have bean 
early fall of 1950, 

BY hi R„ GARRISON: 

Q You became a membar of the Commission in May 1949? 

A Yes, in May,-1949, 

MRo GRAY: I beg your pardon, I had the 
years confined. You were on the Commission wtennil of this 
developed. 

TEE WITNESS: Yes, I am not testifying to anything 
I did not see or experience myself, 

EY MR, GARRISON: 

Q Dr, Oppenheimer was helpful in connection with 
this strengthening of the program you have demised? 

A Always There was one big problem that we had 
and that was precisely what kind of design fox the Savannah 
River reactors, and whether you optimized them: to produce 
plutonium or whether you optimized them for the production of 
other things that looked likely in the thermonuclear program. 
That went back and forth many times, but it was a question 
simply of the economics of buying neutrons, so to speak. 

Q There was a meeting in June 1951 at Princeton 
in connection with the H bomb program? 

A There was. If I could give you a little history 

before we gat to that June meeting, I would like to go back 
to the fall of 1949. I think it is necessary to have in the 
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back of your mindbefore you talk about this June meeting 
in Princeton,, in the fallof 1949, the Russians, we learned, 
this was September, had exploded their first A bomb. Dr. 
Oppenheimer, along with two or three other persons, were brought 
in here under the auspices, rather joint, off the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Air Force, to analyze the Russian 
explosion. This they did and came up with the conclusion 
th&t there was no question tout that the Russians had 
exploded an A bomb. 

Then the question became one of having lost cur 
monopoly, iff wo ever had it,, what so we do to intensity 
the atomic energy program of this ouuntry. 

Many things were suggested, including bringing in 
certain corporations with certain know-how, such as the 
duPont company, which was dene, and they did eventually build 
the Savannah River reactors. 

Work on the thermonuclear weapon, many other things, 

I can’t list them all, they can be found in a classified 
statement which I mad© before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in a closed session. If you have occasion to refer 
to that, I remember being asked the question, "What do you 
do now" and l listed about eight orten things. 

MEo GRAY: What was the approximate date of that? 

TIE WITNESS: This would be in the fall of 1949. 

This started quite a discussion^ inside the ABC as to what 
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priority should be given to a thermonuclear weapon. 

The only thing th& we knew about in this field at 
that time was one method of approach, which unfortunately 
if it is to remain classified, I cannot describe, but I will 
try to do it in unclassified language. 

There was one way of approaching the problem. 

Nobody had aver built such a gadget. Nobody had ever 
accumulated enough materials to actually fire a gadget of this 
kind, as it was then thought of. Nevertheless, there was a 
feeling on the part of some, including myself, that an 
effort to go into the thermonuclear or fusion field was 
something that v/e could not overlook. 

Here was a new field. Here was a potential source 
of great energy. While we didn't know what the gadget might 
look like when v/e got, trough, certainly it should have a high 
priority in the shop. There were others who felt differently 
This was a matter of much discussion. There were discussions 
at that time between the General Advisory ©ommittee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Most of the General Advisory 
Committee, all of them, decided that we should not go ahead 
under a high priority in the thermonuclear field at that time. 

The reasons as I recall them were several. There 
was* I think, in the background on the part of some what I 
would call a visceral reaction — 


MRo. ROBB:. Pardon ms? 
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THE WITNESS: Visceral, tummy — of going into 
a field such as this at this point, when these people had 
developed an A bomb. They had seen it used successfully. 

Our A bombs were getting stronger every year. Our stockpile 
was growing. 

E\ MR. GARRISON: 

Q Excuse me. 

A I am trying to describe the events of 1940 and 
relate them later to the June meeting. 

Q I think since we started on this fall of 1949, we 
better postpone the discussion of the Princeton meeting. I 
asked you about ih& only to {give the general picture of the 
work oi the GAC. 

A All right. 

Q I think it is best we continue uow. Since you 
started on this, I think perhaps it is more appropriate anyway 
chrnologica1ly to take it. Are you now beginning to describe 
the attitudes of the members of the GAC at their October 1949 
meeting? 

A I am as best Irecull them. 

Q Then suppose we have it understood that you are 
now telling the Board the general na'tue of what the GAC 
reported to the Commission. I would like to go just for a 
®inute into the question of the scope of the report of the GAC 
to the AEC, and ask you whether in your opinion the GAC 
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exceeded its statutory functions or just how you looked upon 
the role of the GAC as an adviser to the Commission, 

A The GAC used to be concerned sometimes that it 
was perhaps exceeding its strict statutory functions. This 
was never too important to me, I always felt that if we 
could get the Wisdom of the people who were on the General 
Advisory Commit tee, we should have it. So what their statutory 
function as a committee was was not important to me. 

In this instance, in the fall of 1949, it was not a 
question of anybody exceeding authority. The then Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Lilienthal, had asked the General 
Advisory Committee very specifically to review this qiastion 
of whether we should attach a high priority to a thermonuclear 
or fusion program. They were asked this question. They were 
asked to consider it at their meeting which took place in 
October 194 9. 

They died consider it. I think they considered 
little else, I think for about three days, than this issue. 
They cam® in with their report to the effect that they felt 
it was a mistake. 

The reasons that they gave I suppose appear in the 
minutes of the General Advisory Committee, but we had many 
discussions and those don’t appear in the minutes. 

The reasons were many, I said there was one, a 
v rise er a 1 react ion at first. 1 f I am not departing from the 
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role of witness, I would liko to give you tny understanding of 
that reaction. 

‘these were men who had developed the A-bomb. 
Oppenheimer had the big hand in it, as. you know. He also 
had a hand in the measures for the international control of 
atomic energy, and served on the board, and was a co-author —- 

Q By the Board, you mean the Lilienthal panel? 

A The Lilienthal panel which later substantially was 
turned into the Baruch Plan in the UN. They ware hopeful 
at that time that you would not have the world in the 
position where you had two great powers simply stockpiling 
weapons and no solution to the problem. Consequently, after 
two or thref3 years of rather frustrating dealings with the 
Russians, when this proposal of building another bigger one 
hit them, as some said, as the answer to our national security, 
I think it rather floored them and disgusted them. 

They lived through the B bomb. They tried to get international 
control. If this was the anly answer to the problem, namely, 
of building bigger H bombs, this was not a satisfactory 
answer for those people. I think it was a stomach reaction 
along those lines. 

I did not agree with it, but I think I can under¬ 
stand it. 

Q You are referring to those members of the GAC 
who were atomic scientists. 


V 
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A That is right t and specificslly I would say to 
Oppenheimer and also to Fermi and others who sat on the 
Board and Conant, because they had all. been in the program. 
There ware other reasons, however, bsgond the tummy reasons 
for opposing it at that time. You don't decide to laanufactur 
something that has never been invented* Sothing had been 
invented. No one had any idea what the cost of this thing 
would be in terms of plutonium bombs. As the debate or 
discussions waged in the fall of 1949, we had so little 
information that it was very difficult tc know whether this 
was the wise thing to do -- to go after a bomb that might 
cost us 'anywhere from 20 plutonium bombs up to SO plutonium 
bombs, and then after two or three years effort find that it 
didn't work. That was the kind of problem. So there were 
some economics in this thing. 

There was another reason. This was how much of 
» diversion of Los Alamos — energies, scientific energies, 
could you safely divert to a project which might or might 
not succeed when the ball was rolling so beautifully in your 
A bomb program, and we were getting more bang out of our 
fissionable material, more weapons for the same amount of 
fissionable material. 

Those were all considerations. There may have been 
others in there that I have ovenlooked, but those are the 


principal ones. 
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The unknown quantity was very much there, You 
don't build bombs by memoranda. We could write and discuss 
and interchangepapers all night long and still we wore in 
the dark on this thing. » 

Mr. Strauss and I at that time felt quit© strongly 
we nevertheless should embark on this. 

Q This is after the GAC report? 

A This is after the GAC report. The GAC had another 

meeting shortly after the October meeting. I think they came 
together in a matter of three or four weeks,and as 1 recall 
they reiterated their stand of the October meeting. 

The Commission realized — if I can turn from 
that now for the chronology — this was a decision which 

could not be and should not be made alone by the Atomic 

Energy Commission, It was something that had to be resolved 
eventually by the President. He should make it only after 
consulting with the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
State, So instead of taking a vote, a vote as such as 1 recall 
was dever taken on this issue — we did get together and try 
to write a paper for the President’s guidance — we, as the 
Commission, in that we attempted to find as many things as 
we could agree on, premises that ws believed to be true, 
and we wrote those down first. Then we wrote down what might 
be called a majority report and a minority report. Then we 


all added individual opinions. So the President coul d have 
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everything before him. 

The paper was given to the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense. They had a meeting and the 
Commission - was ordered to go on a high priority thermonuclear 
research development, and this was dons. 

Cnee the President made the decision, I know of no 
instance where it could be said that the members of the 
General Advisory Committee, or any individual, opposed that 
program. I know of many instances where they helped it and 
at greet pains. 

This leads me, I think, into the June meeting* 

Q Perhaps just before we get there, there was a probletli 
of recruitment of physicists. 

A There was a problem. 

Q After the President’s go ahead order. Was the GAO, 
specifically Dr,.Oppenheimer, helpful in that respect? 

A The story did come to me once through Dr. Teller 
that he was fearful that he would not get much help out of 
Dr. Oppenheimer in this recruitment program, I said to 
Dr. Teller, "1 think what you should do is go up and see 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and see if ha can not give you some help.'* 

So he did. He went to Princeton. My recollection is — 

I can’t give you the exact date on this — I co recall his 
going to Princeton and I do recall Dr. Oppenheimer giving him 
a list of some 10 or 12 names at least of people he thought 
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would be helpful in this program. Teller later advised me 
that these people were all either at Princeton or the 
Advanced Institute, and that he was not able to get any of 
them to leave. That is the story on recruitment„ 

I did several times in appearing before the 
General Advisory Committee in the summer of 1950 and the 
spring >f 1951, the winter of 195Q, ask them for names of 
people that we could get into tho program from universities, 
from private industry and so forth, and sense names were given 
to me 0 Some we were successful in getting; others we were 
not. I know of no indance, however, where anyone was 
discouraged from working on the program by Dr. Oppemhsimer. 

During the spring and summer of 1950, some rather 
striking developtaents came along in tho A bomb program. 

Remember our stockpile at that time was not as big as we 
would like to have had it. These developments were very 
big. I think the GAC went out to Los Alamos in the summer 
of 1950, the weapons committee, and worked with Dr. Bacher, 
who was then on leave from Cal Tech, and spending some time as 
a consultant at Los Alamos. Out of this summer’s work and it 
is hard to credit if to any one person , came some very 
significant developments which as I say (almost made it possible 
to double our stockpile of A bombs. This was happening at 
the same time that the H program looked very discouraging. 

Some studies had been made by Dr* Ulam at Los Alamos 
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and he ran some samplings which made it look as though an 
H bomb built along the lines that were talked about in the 
fall of 1949 just could not be done, or if done it would be 
at suhh a great cost in A bombs that you couldn’t pay the 
pri®e o 

These things were happening. The H bomb program 
looked bad. Every result was discouraging. The A bomb 
program was improving. However, in the spring of 1951, we 
started a series of tests. 3y that I mean test explosions. 

We opened in a jury rig fashion on the Nevada proving ground. 
As I recall in that year we shot something like 14, 15,maybe 
16 bombs altogether. Four at En.iwetok in the spring of 
1951, and quite a few in Nevada, Some of these bore soma 
relationship to a possible E program, and notably one shot 
which was fired in May of 1951 at Eniwetok, which I can't 
describe without using classified information. 

After that explosion I thought it was high time 
that we got together all the people who had any kind of a 
view on H weapons. Of course, there were many views among 
the scientists. By views, I don’t mean jiews as to whether 
you could have one, but views of whether you could have one 
and how you would get it. 

I talked as I recall to two or three of the 
Commissioners and said wouldn’t it be good if we could get 
them all abnund a table and make them all face each other 
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and get the blackboard out and agree on some priorities. 

Wa did do that. We asked Dr. Oppenheiraer, as chairtam 
o£ the Weapons Committee of the GAC, to preside at the 
meeting. Wa hat at that meeting in Princeton in June of 1951 
every person, I think, that could conceivably have made a 
contribution. People like Norris Bradbury, head of the Los 
Alamos laboratory, and one or two of his assistants, Dr. 
Nordheim, I believe, was there from Los Alamos, very active 
in the H program. Johnny von Neumann from Princeton, one 
of the best weapons men in the world, Jr. Teller, Dr, Bethe, 

Dr. Fermi, Johnny Wheeler, all the top men from every labor¬ 
atory, sat around this table and we went at it for two days. 

Out of the meeting came something which Edward 
Teller brought into the meeting with his own head, which was 
an entirely new way of approaching a tierraonuclear weapon. 

It was so different from the things that had been kicked 
around back in the fall of 1949 that there was no 
resemblance. 

I would like to be able to describe that but 
it is one of the most sensitive things we have left in the 
Atomic Energy program — this method. It was just a theory 
at this point. Pictures were drawn on the board. Calculations 
were made, Dr. Bethe, Dr. Teller, Dr, Fermi participating the 
most in this, Oppy very actively as well. 

At the end of those two days we were all convinced. 



everyone in the room, that at lest we had somethiqg for the 
first time that looked feasible in the way of an idea. The 
old idee of the weapon was pretty well discarded. It got 
about a fourth priority. Two gadgets were decided upon to 
try. One had great promise. We didn’t know whether it was 
going to work or not, but it had great promise. 

I remember leaving that meeting impressed with this 
fact, that everyone around that table without exception, 
and this included Dr. Oppenheimer, was: enthusiastic now 
that you had something foreseeable. 1 remember going out and 
in four days making a commitment for a new plant to develop 'an 
entirely new material. We had no money in the budget to do 
it with and getting this thing started on the tracks, there 
was enthusiasm right through the program for the first time. 
The bickering was gone. The discussions were pretty well 
ended B and we were able within a matter of just about one 
year to have that gadget ready. 

It had to be shipped to Enivetok. We had to lay 
it on the task force and it wasfired in November 1952. 

Since then there have been many others fired out 
in the Pacific in this field. 

That is the significance of the June meeting. It 
was the first time that all competent people in this program 
that could contribute anything sat around the same t&toia and 
finally cam© up with something they all agreed on. That is 
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when it began to roll and it rolled very fast then, 

Ttet is the chronology of it. 

Q Sir. Oppenhaimer was the Chairman of the meeting and 
presided? 

A He presided at the meeting and participated actively 
in the meeting and left the meeting enthusiastic. 2 recall 
talking with him afterwards, and he was I could say almost 
thrilled that we had something here that looked as though it 
might work. It has since been demonstrated, 1 might say, 
that the gadget which we originally thought of in 1949 
probably never would work and would have cost in terras of A bombs 
a prices we could never have paid. 

Q You remember the Crouch incident with which the 
Board here is familiar? 

,A The first recollection I have of that, I guess the 
only one — 

Q I am not asking you to recite what it wa$, because 
the Board knows all about it. 

A Yes, I remember the Crouch incident. If you mean 

by that his testimony in Califonnia. 

Q Yes. 

A Yes. 

Q After that was brought to the attention of the 
Commission, did the Chairman ask you to go through Dr. 

Opponheimer s personnel file and inquire into the whole question 
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of his clearance? 

A I wonder if you could refresh my recollection on 
the date. Was this about the summer cf 1950? 

Q It was in May of 1950, in the spring of 1950. 

A As I recall it, it was before I became chairman. 

I may have been acting chairman that cay in the absence of 
the chairman. The Couch incident was brought to my attention. 
I thought it was something that we ought to talk to Dr. 
Oppenheimer about. 

I asked our general counsel, Mr. Volpe, to talk to 
Dr. Oppenheimer about this Crouch incident. I wanted it 
delicately done in the first place. I had no idea whether 
Crouch was telling the truth or not. He did, and reported 
back to me that he had gone into this at great length with 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and that no such meeting as Crouch had 
described, which was as I recall a kind of a meeting of a 
Communist cell to recite the Party Line, that was supposed 
to have taken place somewhere in Berkeley back in 1940 or so, 
no such meeting had ever taken place, 

H e said, ”1 won’t say that I didn’t meet ©rouch 
at some* cocktail party or something like that, because we 
had plenty of people around the place, but no such meeting 
as this, youcan be sure.” 

"I never sat in on any Communist meeting or 


Comiuunist coll meeting. This picture as I recall is 



group of four or five people had gone off in a room in a house 
and talked over the Communist Party line. 

Q Didyou go through Dr, Oppenheimer's personnel file? 

A I did„ This is the first occasion I ever had to 
look at Dr. Oppenheimer's personnel file. Ordinarily 
Commissioners don't go through the files of people unless 
there is some real reason. Her©, however, was a person 
who was Chairman of the committee; he had been cleared in 
19<17 by the Commission, and I for the first time picked it 
up and went through it personally myself. 

I then asked Dr, Oppenheimer if he could come in and 
see me about this, and I personally asked him about the Gtouch 
incident. He said substantially what I have said he said in 
reply to Mr. Volpe, and I believed him, 

Q Did you continue to read matters that went into 
his personnel file after this? 

A I told tie security officer, I believe, or perhaps 
my secretary, that anything coming from the FBI concerning 
Dr. Oppenheimer I wanted to see, and file in my own mind at 
least„ 

Two or three did come in. Because here was a file 
with a lot of early association evidence, I thought he was 
too important a man for me to overlook him, and it was my 
responsibility as Chairman, also. So I did see, I am sure, 
every memorandum from the FBI. But there were only two or 
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throe, and there was nothing particularly new in them , as 
I recall, from that point on. 

Q What was your belief as to Dr. Oppenheimor's 
loyalty after you had been through the file and had talked 
with him? 

A There was no question in my mind — I must say 
when I first looked at the file, I had doubts, largely growing 
out of these early associations — but there was never any 
doubt in my mind after I examined the file and based partly 
on my knowledge of Dr. Oppeaheimer, which was very close, 
there was never any doubt as to his loyalty in my opinion. 
None. That decision had to be made one way or the other. 

It could not be half way. There were some very unpleasant 
early associations when you look at them in retrospect, but 
as far as his loyalty I was convinced of it, not that the 
file convinced me so much, but the fact that here was a man, 
one of the few men who can demonstrate his loyalty to his 
country by his performance. Most people illustrate their 
loyaltsr in negative terms. T hey did not see somebody. Here 
is a man who had an unusual record of performance. It is much 
broader than I have indicated so far. 

Q Would you state to the Board your general 
impression of his character as well as his loyalty, his 
integrity and sense of discretion? How would you rate those 


qualities? 
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A I would say that he is a very hjiman man, a sensitive 
man, a very well educated man, a man of complete integrity 
in my association with him. And a very devoted man to his 
country, and certainly to the Commission. No question of 
these things in my mind. 

Q Would you say a word about Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
interest in military defense in late 1952 and early 1953 
in connection with Operation Lincoln, for example? 2 don’t 
want you to go into great detail. 

A I will just say *a word about that because I was not 
particularly identified with Project Lincoln. Dr. 

Oppenheimer had many advisory posts to the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, ad advisor, if not a member, of the 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the Research and Development 
Board, and others, and participated in many studies. When he 
left — when his term had expired — as Chairman of the GAC 
in the summer of 1952, he particularly tunned his attention 
to defense measures against A bombs and spent a very large 
share of his time? on such questions as the necessity for an 
adequate radar net, early warning radar system, on certain 
civilian defease measures, and on the importance of 
interception,and as always the importance of our capacity to 
deliver our bombs. 

From the very beginning I recallthis is one of Dr. 
C.ppenheimer *s great worries,that our Air Force would not stay 
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up at the level of our bomb production, that some day we might 
find ourselves short of delivery. So he was concerned with 
all four cf those things. 

Q You have sat on the Security Council since President 
Eisenhower's election? 

A Several times on special things. 

MR. GRAY: Would you repeat that? 

MR, GARRISON: I asked him if he had sat on the 
Security Council tinder the present administration. 

MR, GRAY: The National Security Council? 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. 

TEE WITNESS: The Chairman is not a member of it. 

But as questions came up touching on atomic energy the 
Chairman of the AEC, which I was at the time, was invited 
over to participate 0 I guess there were four or five 
occasions, perhaps more, in the spring of last y«smr when I 
did sit in on the National Security Council on atomic matters. 

EY MR, GARRISON: 

Q Did Dr. Bush and Dr, Oppehheimer come before the 
Council when you were sitting on it? 

A They appeared one day, yes. They made a 
presentation, the nature of which I am sorry I am a little 
hazy oi>o I think it had mostly to do with what at that time 
was perhaps loosely called Operation Candor, and with 
civilian defense and other defensive devices.. 
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Q la all of your contacts with Dr. Oppenheimer, 
has he ever underestimated the Russian threat in your opinion? 

A Never. From the very earliest times Opponheimer has 
been worried very much about, first of all, the lack of 
reliability of the Rusaisns. He showed some frustration in 
our inability in the early days to work out a system and he 
never underestimated the Russians. A lot of our people have, 
but this is one man who never did. 

Q Do you remember a discussion with Dr. Oppenhoimar 
in the fall of 1950 about his Chairmanship of the GAC? 

A Yes. This was after I was Chairman. Dr. Oppenheimer 
came to me one day — his term had to run until August of 1952, 

I think. 

Q As a member? 

A As a member. He was then Chairman. He said he 
knew that we had had quite a disagreement on the H bomb 
program back in 1949 and whether it should have a high priority. 
He told me that he thought that this bad perhaps hurthis 
effectiveness on the General Advisory Committee, and that 
he was prepared to get off if for one moment I thought that 
his effectiveness had been so Siurt that he could not serve. 

I thought about it for a few moments — in fact, I 
had thought about it before — and I told him that I thought 
that the General Advisory Committee would definitely lose, 
and so would the Commission, if we lost him from it at that 
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that time, and that I felt as one who had disagreed with 
him on the thermonuclear program that his effectiveness 
perhaps had been hurt in some quarters and some people's 
opinions, but not in mine, I would miss him fery much if he 
left. 

When 1952 came around, he had served his time and 
he said, "1 have been on too long, I think newer heads diould 
be brought into the program," and he said, "I hope you 
would cot urge the President to reappoint me," So I sent 
a letter to the President saying that these three members, 
Conant, DuBridge and Oppenheimer were leaving. I prepared a 
draft of the letter for the President to sign for each one 
of them thafcking them for their services, and that was the 
end of Dr. Oppenheimer's term* 

Q Summing up your convictions about Dr, Oppenheimer, 
you have testified to his loyalty and to his integrity and 
character with full knowledge of what you told us about your 
reading of his personnel file. I take it, also, that it goes 
without saying that you have read the Commission’s letter 
which initiated this proceeding? 

A The dfaarges? Yes, I have. 

Q The Commission refers to them as items of derogatory 
information, and not as charges. 

A That is right. I read that letter. 

Q On the basis of that knowledge and your experience 





with him, in your opinion is he or is he not a security risfc? 

A He is not a security risk in my opinion. If I had 
so considered him a security risk, I would have initiated such 
a hearing long, long ago. I think his usefulness has been 
impaired by all this. I don't know how much he can contribute 
further to his country, but I would hope we would get the 
maximum out of him. I am eertain that he is devoted to his 
country and if given an opportunity to serve, will serve 
and effectively as always. 

MR. GARRISON: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr, Dean, Dr. Oppenheimer has testified before this 
Board in substance that in 1943 he became aware of an attempt 
at Russian espionage against the atomic bomb project. He has 
further testified that when interviewed about this matter 
by intelligence officers of the United States Army, he told 
these officers a fabrication and tissue of lies. 

He has also testified — 

A May I ask, are you quoting from some testimony? 

MR„ GRAY: Just a minute, please. 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I want to object in 
the strongest terms to the form of the question which counsel 
has put. I think it is impossible to present to this witness 
the questions about the Chevalier incident without really 
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thoroughly going into the whole case and incident in all its 
ramifications. I think the question gives an utterly false 
summation of what actually happened in the total Chevalier 
incident which is the only way that it can be looked at. 

MR. ROBB; Mr. Garrison can go into it if he wishes. 
I think I have the right to put the question to the witness 
in the form of an assumption, if not otherwise, 

MR* GRAY; I take it you are objecting to the 
question, Mr. Garrison? 

MR. GARRISON: I am objecting to any question to 
this witness that tries to put to him the Chevalier incident 
without going into it in the kind of shape that the matter 
has come to this Board. It involves the whole question of 
his relations with Chevalier, of his initiating the informa¬ 
tion about Eltenton, of the views of General Groves and 
Colonel Lansdale. This whole thing has a very long and 
complicated story. To say here to this witness as a fact 
that Dr. Qppenheimer did this and that in respect to the 
Chevalier incident seems to me most unfair. 

MR. ROBB; Mr. Chairman, there is not the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Oppeaheimer did testify that he lied to Colonel 
Pash and Colonel Lansdale, not once, but many times, and that 
his statements — 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman — 

MR, ROBB: May I finish. — and his statements to 
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those officers constituted a fabrication and tissue of 
lies, and he knew when he was lying, he was impeding the 
investigation in progress„ There is no question in the world 
that the record shows that. 

MS. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, this whole business of 
the so-called lies over and over again was in fact nothing 
but one story. He told this story to Colonel Pash. He told 
part of it, that w have reference to here, to Colonel Lans- 
dale, By breaking up the component parts of that story into 
separate questions, counsel in his cross examination made 
this appear as if one lie after another had been told. 

It liras heavy on my conscience that I did not 
at that time object; to the impression that was trying to be 
conveyed to this Board of a whole series of lies when in fact 
there was one story which was told, 

MR, GRAY: Let me ask Mr, Garrison this question. 

Is it clear that the record shows that there was a 
fabrication? 

MR, GARRISON: Yes. 

MR. GRAY: I wonder if Mr, Robb can proceed from 
that point on his question in a way that it would not be ob¬ 
jected to? 

MR. ROBB; I can’t keep Mr. Garrison from objecting, 
Mr. Chairman. Just so wra have no doubt about it, I will read 
from the record at page 488: 
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" Isn't it a fair statement today* Dr. Oppenheimer,, 
that according to your testimony now you told not one lie to 
Colonel Pash, but a whole fabrication and tissue of lies? 

"A Right. 

"Q In great circumstantial detail, is that correct? 

"A. Right,” 

I submit my question on the basis of that is 
perfectly fair, 

TO WITNESS: I don't know what the question is at 
this point, 

ME. ROBB: Of course you don't, 

MR. GARRISON: Mr, Chairman, it really does not 
convey at all what this was about. The question of whether 
Chevalier told throe men or one, whether Eltenton had a 
contact at the consulate or didn’t, whether the consulate 
had some microfilm or didn’t, all that was of an irrelevant 
character of what the security officer wanted to find out, 
which was Chevalier’s name. The substance of this whole 
thing is that Dr, Oppenheimer did not for a long time, and he 
has regretted and has said so explicitly, revealed the 
name of Chevalier, which was what the security officers 
wanted. These incidental details about whether there were 
three men or one had nothing to do with the problem that the 
security officers were faced with, I think that is the 
question that counsel has put to Dr. Oppenheimer in that 
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form was an unfair one which distorted the record, and I 
should have objected to it at that time, 

MR, GRAY: I wouldlike to say, Mr, Garrison, that 
frankly the Chairman of the to oard does not know what the 
question is, and I have heard the witness observe that he 
does not, I don't know what the question is. The argument to 
the Chairman by counsel in the presence of the witness pretty 
well established a background perhaps to which you are 
objecting to in the first place. There has been a discussion 
of this incident. I should like to ask if Mr. Robb will put 
his question, and I will give Mr. Garrison an 
opportunity to object to the question. 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q Mr, Dean, I am going to ask you to assume that Dr. 
Oppenheimer testified before this board that in 1943 he became 
aware of an attempt at Russian espionage against the atomic 
energy project, and assume that he further testified that when 
interviewed about this matter by intelligence officers of the 
United States Army, he told these officers a fabrication and 
tissue of lies, and assume that he further testified that 
when he told these lies, he knew that by telling them, he was 
impeding the ivestigation of Russian espionage. 

Now,if Dr. Oppenheimer so testified in substance, 
would that cause you to change your opinion about him? 

A As a security risk, then, or a security risk today? 
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Q Now. ^ 

A None. There must have been some reason tor 

MR, GARRIS®: Mr. Chairman, I think the assumptions 
in his question amount to the same thing as putting to the 
witness a question as to something which is only a traction 
of Dr. Oppenheimer's testimony. One would have to add to that 
and assume that he initiated the whole matter by bringing 
to the attention of the security officers that there was a 
man called Eltenton who ought to be watched because he had 
a contact and a way of transmitting information. 

One would have to assume also that the contact was 
a colleague at the University of Dr, Oppenheimer's invhom 
he had complete personal confidence, and ultimately told the 
name of that friend of his, notwithstanding his belief in 
his innocence, to General Groves. All of that has also to 
be assumed because all of that is part of this thing we are 
talking about, 

MR, GRAY: I should like to ask in view of the 
answer of the witness whether it doesn’t make any difference 
now „ 

THE WITNESS: I am sorry I answered before you had 
the opportunity to object, 

MR, GRAY: I don’t think as far as thfe witness is 
concerned the additional fact which then would bring on certain 
others in fairness in the record, for example, the disclosure 
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of the name was under orders, and things of that sort, but I 
think all of that, Mr. Garrison, in view of the answer of 
the witness — 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I will yield on this 
point. I didn't actually hear the witness' answer. 

MR. GRAY: I would gather the Witness' answer was 
favorable to Dr. Oppenheimer. It was so intended, was it not? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. My answer was, do you mean a 
security risk then or now. The questioner said "A security 
risk now”, and I said none. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q I believe you added he must have had a reason for 
it, is that right? 

A I don't know all the circumstances. When I say 
he must have had, I would say I would think there would be 
some reasons for it, is a better way to put it. 

MR. GRAY: I don't know whether we could get into 
the question for the reason for it without going into the 
whole record. 

THE WITNESS: I frankly don't know the reasons. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Would you have thought he was a security risk at 
that time? 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, that is a highly 
hypothetical question based on a complete lackof understanding 
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whatthis is about. How can he possibly testify what is 
judgment was on an incomplete fragment of the record, 

MR, ROBE: I thought the witness had some 
distinction in his mind, I thought it fair to ask him what 
it was. 

MR, GRAY: The witness indicated a distinction about 
his testimony, and has said that he would find it difficult 
to address himself to that question without knowing the 
circumstances, if I understood his testimony, 

THE WITNESS: That is it. 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q Now, Mr. Dean, you spoke of a conversation you 
had with Dr, Edward Teller concerning Dr. Oppenheimer. 

A Yes. In connection with recruitment? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes - 

Q Could you fix the date of that conversation? 

A I had difficulty in fixing the date of it. It 
would be some time in 1950 or 1951, That I am sure. I can’t 
quite place it, though, because Dr. Teller was in and out of 
Los Alamos so many times during this period, back at the 
University of Chicago, out to California, back at Los Alamos, 
that I don't recall the exact times when he was trying to 
recruit. It may have been in 1951 at a time when he was 
trying to get support for a second laboratory.. It may have 
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been that late, 

Q Who was trying, sir? 

A Teller. 

Q Would you tell us the substance of that conversation? 

You mentioned it, but I don’t think you told us very much 
about it o 

A That particular conversation is only one little 

piece in a long story of the second laboratory, and I had many 
with Teller. 

Q Did you have many with Dr. Teller in which Dr. 
Oppenheimer was mentioned? 

A I would not say many. His name probably came up 
in two or three conversations. 

Q Would you give us the substance of those 
conversations? 

A I wouldn't want to quote cn these. I can give you 

the tenor or the setting for these convirsations. That is 
about all I can do. Teller undoubtedly filt that Oppenheimer 
was v/rong in his original decision on the thermonuclear 
program in 1949. 

Q You mean to oppose it? 

A To hve voted against giving it that priority at that 
time. Teller was an optimist in this field and thought that 
things could be done. He was very active in recruiting. He 
told me that he thought he would not get much help oit of 
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Oppenheimer. He may even have intimated that Oppenheimer 
would discourage people from coming, 

Q Did he so intiraste? 

A Yes, I think that is a fair statement. 

Q What did he say about that? 

A He said he feared that he might. I said the way 
to resolve that is to go up and see him, 

Q Did he way why he feared that? 

A No. If he did, I can't recall precisely why. 

Q Did you ask him? 

A No, because I knew the two personalities to well. 

Two men that had little different views on things and how to 
do things. I was anxious to keep Teller and I was anxious 
to get the most out of Oppenheimer. So I said, "Go up and 
ask Oppenheimer if h will give you some names," Oppenheimer, 
as I recall it, gave him a list of 10 or 12 names. Then 
Teller came back and reported that they were all people at 
Princeton, which would be normal to have most of the names 
at least picked from the place where he was teaching, and 
that he was unable to get any of them to come, 

Q You said at Princeton; you mean they were ail working 
under Dr. Oppenheimer at Princeton? 

A Not necessarily. They were either at Princeton 
University or the Institute of Advanced Studies, 

Q If they were at the Institute, they were under 
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Dr. Oppenheimer„ 

A Yes, that is right, 

Q And Teller reported back he could not get any of them 
to come? 

A That is right. 

C Did he say what reasons they had given him for not 
coming? 


A No, 

Q Did he attribute their not coming to Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
influence? 

A No, he did not. He left an inference that 
Oppenheimer might have been responsible, but he did not say 
so in so many words. 

C You gathered that from ®hat Teller stated? 

A Yes. But I also knew the difficulty of getting 
anybody at that time to go to work with Dr. Teller at a 
laboratory which had not been created, and which was completely 
unplanned, site unselected, the organization for which had 
not been outlined, and so forth. 

Q You mentioned a second laboratory, 

A Yes. 

C That question came up, I believe, in the fall of 


1951, did it not? 

A That is about the time, 

0 Subsequent to the Princeton meeting* 
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A Yes. 

Q I believe you told us at the Princeton meeting 
verybody agreed that you had the right gadget to mske thermo- 
nuc lear „ 

A Well, we hoped we did. It looked premising. 

C In all events, Dr. Oppenheimer thought so? 

A That is right. Everyone around the table did. 

Q In the fall of 1951, Mr. Dean, the GAC recommended 

against the establishment of a second laboratory, didn't it? 

A I would have to refer to the minutes. I would 
caution you on this, if I may. When you refer to second 
laboratory, I think it is well to define the terras, because the 
second laboratory, so-called, had been mentioned to many 
people. To some it meant a possible second Los Alamos at a 
new site in an isolated spot with some 2,000 to 3,000 
scientific people in the laboratory, and equipment which 
would be necessary, which means a capital investment of 
$110 million. That is what Los Alamos is. To some people 
it meant that kind of a lab. To other people, it meant a very 
small laboratory specializing in nuclear fission, low 
temperature and metallurgy, and to be rather hastily put 
together, perhaps in Colorado, a place somewhere near Denver 
and Boulder. Do other people it meant an Air Force laboratory 
at Chicago, which would be turned into a thermonuclear lab. 

This had some support from the Air Force people. 
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To me — and we debated this at some length — it 
had to be if it was ever going to work a place that was 
already established if you were going to save time. It had 
to be a place where you had to have a man in there who 
commanded respect, that Teller would work for and work with, 
and be comfortable working with. There was only one place 
that 1 could finally fasten on that fitted this, and this was 
to work under Ernest Lawrence at an established place, that is, 
you had a Radiation Lab. You had another site which we 
were using for other purposes, some 30 miles away at Livermore 
and that is eventually what was done. 

So when people speak of second labs, and the 
controversy concerning second labs, I think it is important 
that in each case to make them define their terms. They meant 
entirely different things, some of which in my opinion were 
wise and some of which were not wise. 

Q I understand that Mr. Murray, one of the 
Commissioners, and Dr. Teller, did present to the General 
Advisory Committee a proposal for a second laboratory in 
December 1951. Do you recall that? 

A Not specifically, but it is quite possible. 

C In their memorandum which I believe was prepared by 
Dr. Teller, it was stated, "The very rapidity of recent 
progress" — 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, may we see this? 
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MR. ROBB: No, sir. 

MR. GARRISON: I am asking the Chairman if we may 
have a copy of this document to see what is being read from 
and what the nature of it is. 

MR. GRAY: I will have to inquire as to the security. 

MR. ROLANDER: The document itself is classified. 

I think the portion he is reading may be read without disclosing 
security information. 

MR. GARRISON: I submit that the document be shown 
to Mr. Dean who Is cleared for security information. 

MR. ROBB: Much of this may be obviated if Mr. 

Garrison would wait until I complete my question before 
interrupting me. 

MR. GRAY: I would suggest that Mr. Robb read his 
question and see if you feel that there is any difficulty about 
it, Mr. Garrison. 

MR. ROBB: Mr, Chairman, I might say in general 
that I had understood that this was not a court proceeding, 
and I was going along on that assumption. I think it is 
clear I have refrained from making the slightest objection to 
any of Mr. Garrison's qaestions or testimony or anything. 

I don't care what form Mr, Garrison puts his questions. I 
assumethis is not a court proceeding. But if Mr. Garrison 
is going to stick on technicalities and turn this into a 
.proceeding according to the strict rules of evidence,, I think 
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we ought to have it understood here and now. 

MRc GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, it certainly was our 
understanding that this was to be an inquiry and not a trial. 

MR. GRAY: That is correct. 

MR. GARRISON: I do most earnestly say to the 
Board that the only objections that I have raised with respect 
to cross examination which at times in this room has taken 
on the atmosphere of a prosecution than anything else, which 
I have not though perhaps I should have objected, the only 
questions I have raised have seemed to me to be of a 
rather basic character, where a scrap of a dcoument has been 
read from without either the witness or ourselves knowing 
what was the content of it. I think if you will examine 
the Pash and Lansdale transcripts, as I know you will in 
full, you will find that the things taken out of context 
have been given not really a fair impression. This to me is 
rather elementary and not a technical matter. 

MR. GRAY; With respect to those documents, of 
course they will be in the record. The Chair does not 
know from what document Mr. iV obb is reading or whether it 
can be made available. I repeat, I suggest that he read 
the question and if the witness finds it confusing or alien 
to him, he can so indicate. Then if you object to the 
question being put, I should like to hear from you. 

MR. GARRISON: All right. 



THE WITNESS: Could you tell me again Mr, Robb 
what is the memo purported to be dated,to and froiru 
BY MR. ROBB: 

Q It is a memorandum from Commissioner Murray and 
Dr. Teller to the GAC. What I am going to do is ask you if 

you recall this was the position those two gentlemen took. 

If you don’t, that is the end of it. 1 am advised that they 
stated in their memorandum: "The very rapidity of recent 
progress is evidence of potentialities which have been 
neglected for years, and which will not be fully exploited 
unless a new laboratory is established." 

Do you recall any such argument as that being made 
for a new laboratory? 

A A here were many arguments along this line, and 
it is quite possible that some such thing was said. I am 
sure that the matter came before the GAC in one form or anbther. 
It is consistent that Tom Murray and Teller should be for a 
second laboratory of some kind because they both felt very 
strongly about it, as I did, as a matter of fact, but it was 
a question of where, when and who. 

Q The second lab whidi Teller and Murray were for 
wa the second lab to work on the thermonuclear, is that right? 

A This is not clear, Perhaps the document may clear 
it up as to what kind of lab they are talking about at that 


point. 
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C What is your best recollection about it, sir? 

A Ynu see, there are two kinds of labs you could have 

to work on the thermonuclear. One is an across the board lab¬ 
oratory such as Los Alamos, with all of its departments: a 
test division, physics division, a chemistry division, a 
metallurgical division, and all the other divisions which 
make an integrated laboratory. This is one way, and psshaps 
this is the best way to have a thermonuclear laboratory if 
you had the time, because so many of the problems that touch 
on fission bear on fusion. Some of our current gadgets get 
much of their energy from the fission process as well as the 
fusion process. So theoretically if you had time and money 
and everything, you would build another Los Alamos. 

We didn't feel we had that, I don't know whether 
this particular proposal was that broad or whether it was 
the kind of proposal that Teller and I talked about several 
times, which was simply a very specialized laboratory 
emphasizing low temperature work and some metallurgy. That is 
why I think you have bo define your teerms on this. If there 
is anything in the document which describes what type of 
lab at that poitn, then I can do it. §ut just a second lab, 
with all the labs we had at that time, was — 

Q In any event, Mr. Dean, did there come a time when 
the General Advisory Committee did take a position on the 
establishment of a second laboratory for wh^Bver purpose? 
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A Yes, I believe they dido I cannot recall at this 
moment, and X wish fcy recollection could be refreshed by 
some document, what the issue was before the GAC at that time 
Xf it was an across the board, another Los Alamos, I am 
sure they said no to it, because X do recall many discussions 
saying who would you get to run it? Where would you recruit 
the men who knew about weapons, who were all at Los Alamos 
at that time except a few people in specialties at some of 
the universities, such as Ohio State, which had a very strong 
low temperatrue group and so forth. But virtually all the 
people that would conttibute to this would be people who were 
working for us in the weapons lab with a few outsiders. So 
X am sure that the GAC at that time, however the issue was 
presented to them, concluded that just didn’t make sense.. 

Q Do you remember when that was? 

A I don't really. It cculd have been either the fall 

of 1951 or all the way through 1952, because it seems to me 
it was a matter — 

Q Did there come a time — 

MR. GARRISON: Could we have the date of that 
memorandum? 

MR. ROBB: This memorandum is a compilation of 
memoranda, but the particular memorandum I was. referring to 
was prepared 19 December 1951. 


BY MR,. ROBB: 
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Q Mr 0 Dean, did there some a time when you yourself 
as Chairman of the AEC wrote to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy respecting the establishment of 
a second laboratory? 

A I am sure there must have been, but I don't have 
the documents. 

Q Do you recall when that might have been? 

A If you will give me some hint as to what I said in 

it, 1 could perhaps time it* 

Q Frankly 1 don’t have your entire letter, but I 
will try to give you a hint, 

A All right., 

Q I don’t know whether this is classified or not. Is 
it, Mr, Rolander? 

A I did write a letter on this whole thing on the 
second lab at one time. Just what must be done about it, and 
how to do it, and so forth. But it seems to me that was 
internal, 

Q I am told I can read this, 

"January 9, 1952," Does that accord with your memory? 

A No, I floesn't, but go ahead. We will get the 
substance . 

Q "The creation of a dual laboratory such as 
Los Alamos would dilute scientific talent and introduce 
difficult problems of coordination. Further, because of the 
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dis^ssociation of talent and effort between two laboratories, 
the rate of progress would be reduced. 

"We further feel that the divisions of talent 
between Los Alamos and a competing laboratory would at this 
time retard rather than accelerate the development progaam. 
Scientists of the aaliber necessary to man and administer 
another laboratory for the prosecution of the development 
programs similar in scope to Los Alamos are limited in number. 

Do you recall something about that? 

A Yes, that would be my view today. 

Q That was a fair statement of your position at that 

time? 

A Yes. If you are talking about another Los Alamos, 
and I think 1 kept saying such as Los Alamos all the time, 

Q Where had you received your information as to 
the availability of scientists necessary to man another 
laboratory? 

A This I had to live with everyday, 

Q Had you obtained some of it from Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A I don't recall. We mpy have had conversations, but 

you can be sure that I also talked to all of the top scientist 
about this topic. This would be Von Neumann and members of 
the Commission like Smyth, It would be Dr. Rabi, who was 
quite helpful in recruiting a few people for us. It certainly 
would not be attributed to one man. This was something you 
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had to keep on top of al the time. 

Q Do you remember subsequent to that, I think in 
February 1952 , -when the General Advisory Committee again 
recommended against the establishment of a second laboratory? 

A I don’t recall that specific date, but it would not 
be inconsistent with what I know, that they took a position 
against another Los Alamos. 

Q Did the General Advisory Committee ever recommend 
in favor of a second laboratory of whatever kind, Los Alaftos 
or anything else? 

A I reported eventually — I can’t say this was ray 
solution, undoubtedly some of the other Commissioners helped 
with it — my idea was, finally after this had all bear, worked 
out, that if you were going to have a place where you could 
put Teller and some of the other people to the best use, 
and if they were not at Los Alamos, the best place was under 
Dr. EsEBst Lawrence out on the West Coast. I did not quite 
know what the shape of this laboratory was going to be when 
it first started out. 

Q Excuse me, Mr. Dean. I asked you whether or not 
the OAC mad© any recommendation, not what you said. What 
the GAC did. 

A About the second lab? 

Q Yes. 

A If by the second lab you mean the .Berkeley — 
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Q Any kind of lab. 

A They certainly did not frown on putting Toiler 
out under Lawrence, and that is what the second lab as it 
turned out to be was. 

Q When did that take place? 

A This took place, I would say, about a year after the 

spring of l951shoi. I fix thdt date because the men who 
went out from Lawrence's lab — I am sorry I have forgotten 
this man'- name — Dr. York went out and did some tests in 
the spring - of 1951 on the shot that dealt somewhat with 
thermonuclear processes. They came back, quite an equipped 
group of able young men. Here was a nucleus, and it happened 
to be in Lawrence's lab. You could put Teller in there. I 
recall we put this to the GAC and everybody felt that it was 

fine. We had food a place where Teller was happy and could 

work. I think this was the reaction, 

Q About when was that, do you remember? 

A 1 say I think this must have been about a year 

after the shot in the spring of 1951, which would put it 

somewhere over perhaps May of 1952. 

Q Where was that place that Teller worked — Livermore? 

A That is where he was put to work, yes, sir. 

Q Was there an establishment set up there? 

A There had been an establishment there before. 

That is another attractive thing about it. It had some 
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buildings. We had some barracks. We had a big armory that 
v/e could use immediately. We got some instruments in very 
fast. It recruited very rapidly under Lawrence, York, Teller 

Q Did you expand those facilities substantially? 

A Yes, they were expanded very fast. 

Q Did you spend a great deal of money on it? 

A We spent, I think perhaps —- I could not give you 
the dollar figure — I imagine something like $11 million — 
No, I don’t dare risk a figure. 

Q In other words, it becatae a very substantial 
establishment? 

A Yes. 

Q I believe you said you had no difficulty in 

recruiting for it. 

A We were recruiting an entirely different group at 

this point. We were recruiting men for that laboratory, 

I would say practically all of who came immediately out of 
school, A hey were young Ph. D,'s and some not Ph. D.’s. 

We did not get in that laboratory any of the people, as I 
recall, that we originally thought of as being available for 
use on a thermonuclear project, like Seitz — oh, the names, 
slip me. None of those people went to Berkeley. What they 
did was^under Lawrence’s administration, with Teller as the 
idea man, with York as the man who would pick up the ideas 
ancV a whole raft of young imaginative fellows you had a 
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laboratory working entirely — entirely — on thermonuclear 
wor k * 

Q That laboratory was devoted entirely to thersno- 
nuc Tear? 

A Yes, but one thing that must not be forgotten is that 
— throughout the whole second lab thing — may I elaborate 
here on a background? 

Q Go ahead» I am not sticking to the rules of 
evidence. 

A One of the big problems of setting up a second lab 

and what kind of a lab was this, was always this: The morale 

not 

of Los Alamos, Los Alamos, let us/forget this, is the' 
laboratory which has been responsible for all of the research 
in the development of our A bombs, and all of the research 
and development until recently on the thermonuclear weapons. 
They have all come out of Los Alamos, 1 alwajs feared and 
many others feared that if you made any drastic move which 
struck at Los Alamos morale, or if you inferred for one moment 
that they were not working their hearts out, because believe 
me, they were proving it with their results, you had a real 
problem in this weapons development field. That was one of 
the touchy things about setting up a new laboratory. Who was 
going to man it. What kind of a lab would it be, and what 
would it do to Los Alamos? That was the big fear I had. 

Q Mr. Ddan, when you did set up this laboratory at 
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Livermore — 

A It worked out very well. 

Q It didn’t impair morale at Los Alamos? 

A No. Los Alamos rolled very fast as it always has 
rolled, I think it worked largely because of feller getting 
along very well with Dr. Lawrence, These things are a 
question of human relations. They get along extremely well. 

Q In fact, Mr. Dean, wasn't there a healthy spirit 
of competition between Los Alamos and Livermore after you set 
up Livermore? 

A I don't know it produced any more weapons, but 
there probably was a good sense of competition. 

Q And you have already said you had no trouble 
wf getting personnel. 

A Not of the type I described. These were not the 
specialists that we waited to get in the early days for the 
real rush. Very few of those ever came. Those people never 
weftfc to California later on, 

Q How long would you say that the discussion went 
on before you finally established that lab at Liveimore? 

How long did this discussion about establishing a second 
laboratory, whatever you want to call it, go on — a year? 

A It could have been a year, yes. In the meantime, 
however, Los Alamos was doing the work and that is what we 
afe testing today in the Pacific. 
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Q Is that laboratory at Livermore independent of 
Los Alamos, or was it? 

A Yes, it is independent except that you have to 
have a very close liaison for test schedules and everything 
else. 

Q I understand that. 

A Very close relations.. But it is independent of Los 
Alamos* It should be pointed out that the University of 
California is the contractor for Los Alamos, and the 
University of California is also the contractor to the 
Commission for the Livermore lab, but only in that sense are 
they related. 

MR, GRAY: Let me interrupt. How much longer do 
you think you will take? 

MR. ROBB; Probably ten or fifteen minutes, maybe 
more, depending on Mr. Dean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr. Dean, I have in my notes that you testified 
that all expansions of the atomic program were blessed by 
the GAC beginning in 1949. You were not thinking about the 
second lab in that connection, were you? 

A No, When I speak of expansion programs, I am 
speaking of the erection of acilities with which td make 
bombs, and that is either plutonium or U-235 for the most part 
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Q You mentioned Dr. Oppenheimer’s attitude on Project 
Lincoln. A hat was the project to discuss the defense of the 
continental United States, was it? 

A Yes, I believe that is a fair description* This 
was not don© under the auspices of tie Commission, and I was not 
close to Lincoln. I just read the report when it was finished. 

Q Dhat was done under the auspices of the Army? 

A Somewhere in the Department of Defense. Which 
agency did it, I don’t know» Perhaps Air Force. 

Q Did you leann what theory Dr. Oppenheimer espoused 
in that connection? 

A I would hate to be examined dn the Lincoln report. 

I really don’t have a good recollection of it. 

Q Do you recall — if you don't you can say so, of 

course — do you recall whether or not he espoused what might 

be described as a Maginot Line type of defense? 

A I don't know what Maginot Line means. 

C I mean a fixed defense. 

A No. I mean does it mean in terms of radar defense? 

Q No, a fixed defense as distinguished from a strong 

offensive striking force. 

A I can't say. 

Q You don't recall? 

A I just don’t recall. 

Q You mentioned Dr. Oppenheiner’s connection with the 
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long range detection program. Were you familiar with that? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Was that done under the auspices of the AEC? 

A Strictly speaking it was AFCAT. 

Q May I interpose here, Mr. Dean, I am reminded 
that if you get into classified material, would you be good 
enough to indicate, so that we can take the appropriate steps? 

A I won't consciously do it. Sometimes I Lave a 
question because these things change from day to day. Why 
don't we just call it Air Force. 

MB. ROBB: This has been gone into on direct 
examination, and I would like to ask some questions about it. 

MR. GARRISON: 1 was not under the impression I had. 

MR. ROBB: Yes. Didn’t you say something about Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s connection with the long range detection program? 

THE WITNESS: In this one instance. I stated he 
was called back in the fall of 1949 to make an appraisal 
of the Russian bomb. 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q And you told something about what his appraisal 
was, didn't you? 

A That they had shot one. 

Q I want to ask asms questions about that. 

ME. ROBB: I am told that these Questions will 
involve confidential classified material. 
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MR„ GRAY: In that event, we will have to excuse 
counsel and anyone else who is not cleared for the 
disclosure of classified material. 

MR. GARRISON: Is the classification officer clear 
that this has to be answered only off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr. Dean, do you recall that there were three 
methods of long range detection which were discussed at 
that time. 

MR. BECKERLEY: I don't see how one can get into 
this without disclosing information presently considered by 
the Department of Defense as classified. 

MR 0 GRAY: I am sorry, Mr. Garrison; you will have 
to be excused, although Dr. Oppenheimer will remain. 

MR, GARRISON: I assume that this has relevance. 

MR. ROBB: I would not ask the question if I did 
not think so, Mr, Garrison, 

(Counsel left the room.) 

(The following portion of transcript, pages 1014 


through 1016, is classified and contained in a separate volume.) 
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(Counsel .tor Dr. Oppenheiraer returned to the room.) 

MR. GRAY: I thinkcounsel for Dr. Oppenheiraer 
should know that in the judgment of the Chairman of the 
Board — I would ask the other Board members to listen to 
this -— nothing transpired of eonsequence in absence of counsel. 
Do you agree? 

DR. 3VANS: I do. 

MR. MORGAN: I do. 

MR. ROBB; The witness said he didn't know much 
about that subject. 

MR. GRAY: That is correct. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

C Mr. Dean, you testified somewhat about conversations 
you had with Edward Teller about Dr. Oppenheimer, did you not? 

A As to recruitment, I think so. 

Q I have the impression that Dr. Teller was inclined 
to be critical of Dr. Oppenheimer in those conversations, is 
that right? 

A The best I can recall is the inference he left 
from what he said that he feared that Oppenheimer would not 
be helpful in recruiting men for him. 

Q That is what I thought you daid. Didn't you have 
any conversations with other nuclear physicists who were 
also critical of Dr. Oppenheimer because of Dr. Oppenheimer's 
attitude on the thermonuclear? 
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A 1 ©an recall three people and I would urge you 
very much to have them in front of you as witnesses and 
for the Board to call them. One would be Dr, Xen Pitzer — 

1 say three, and I can’t recall them — I would certainly say 
Seller. Those were about the only two.. 

Q Alvarez? 

A I never heard Luis Alvarez speak — 

Q Lawrence? 

A No, no, I don’t recall any conversations with 
Ernest Lawrence about Oppenheimer, There may have been some. 

Q You mentioned Dr. Pitzer. What was his conversation 
about Dr. Oppenheimer, and when did it take place? 

A It was not a conversation. It was some letters 
and a speech he made in which he voiced criticism of the GAC, 

I think he may have named Dr. Oppenheimer and Conant by name, 
but it was quite clear he meant these two gentlemen, 

Q What was the substance of that criticism? 

A It was general — I think thespeech was given to 
refer to one document — before some teachers in the Long 
Beach schools shortly after Pitzer left the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The general criticism, although he was somewhat 
specific in certain particulars, was that the General 
Advisory Committee was not imaginative enough, I remember two 
or three things that he criticized. One was that they were 
very conservative. He may have implied criticism of the 
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Commission as well. 1 have forgotten this. That is, in 

setting the standards for the reactors, that we required too 
much isolation. I seem to recall that he advocated a reactor 
that would blow up so we would find out what would happen, so 
w@ would finally know. 

There were other items in the speech that were 
critical. 1 don't recall any of them in the weapons field, 
however. 

Q Critical of whom? 

A GAC. 

Q That would include Dr. Oppenheimer, 

A Yes. He Undoubtedly meant Oppenheimer, as I read it. 

Q You said that he suggested that the Commission was 

requiring too much isolation on your reactors. 

A That is right. I remember specifically he mentioned 

the Wahluke Slope, which is a large area of sagebrush on the 
other side of the Columbia River frmm the Hanford works. He 
thought we should have completely opened up the Wahluke Slope 
to irrigation and therefore farming and therefore to people. 

We were far too cautious in having a safe area around reactors. 

Q Was his suggestion that by locating reactors so far 
out in the wilderness you were making it difficult to get 
personnel? 

A No. 


Q Then why did he object to putting reactors out in 
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wilderraess? 

A He thought the day was coming very fast whon you 
ought to be thinking about central station power plants* 

If you are going to get in that region, you ought to have 
them down near the middle of town. If we took undue safety 
measures, we were far too cautious, 

Q Did any scientist ever suggest to you that while 
you were on the Commission that you were putting your 
laborat.orien and reactors too far away, way out in the woods, 
so you couldn't get people? 

A No, not to get people, but that we were just 
unduly safe and we required too much land. We had soma 200,000 
acres in Idaho and the same at Hanford. 

Q Mr. Dean, what I was trying to get at, why did 
it make any difference to a scientist if you had ten acres, 
10,000 acres or 10 million acres? 

A I think Pitzer at that time was arguing that we were 
far too cautious in our safety standards — far too cautious. 
That was the general gist of his criticism. His speech is 
available. He wrote in some other periodical. I can’t 
place it. 

Q Now, Mr. Dean, you testified that you read what you 
described the file on Dr, Qppenheimer. 

A The then file. 

Q That was the Atomic Energy Commission’s clearance 
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file? 

A Yes, It was a collection of all FBI reports and 
things that came in, 

Q How many volumes was it? 

A I don’t recall, 

Q One? 

A I have no idea. I have no idea whether it was 
one or two or three. 

Q How long did it take you to read it? 

A I have no idea. 

Q An hour or two hours? 

A I just don’t recall. I have no idea. I may have 
taken it home. I have forgotten, 

Q Did you read any files of the Manhattan Engineering 
District? 

A Yes. I recognized when I saw this list of 
derogatory information many things that were in that file. 

Q In that file? 

A Yes. 

Q ©here did you get that file? 

A From our security officers, as I recall, 

Q It was in your file? 

A In the shop. 

Q You are sure about that? 

A Yes, it was. 
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Q If 1 told you that file had been over at the FBI 
sine© 1946, would that change your answer? 

A It would not, because that ±u not the file I read. 

1 read the file, if you are imputing to me — or suggesting 
that I did not read a file on Dr.. Gppenheimer, including the 
early derogatory, you are wrong. 

Q Of cours you had a file. I am trying to find out 
which one you read. 

A This I couldn't tell you. 

Q You don’t know whether you read the Manhattan 
Engineering District files or not? 

A I can't recall whether it was; so labeled. It had 
material in it dealing with the earlier days. 

Q Yes, those were reports. 

A As I recall, FBI reports. 

Q Qid you see any transcripts of questions and answer 
interviews with Dr. Oppenheiraer? 

A I have seen interviews with the FBI in that file. 

Q But the® were not question and answers, were they? 

A As I recall, they were summaries of testimony. 

Q You said you, I believe, talked to Dr. Opponheimer 
about this Crouch matter? 

A Yes. 

Q And he told you he had never sat in on any Communist 


meeting? 
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A Ttere was a specific meeting that was referred to 
by Crouch. 

Q 1 know. I have a note here in quotes,"! never sat 
in on any Communist meeting." Did he tell you that? 

A I wouldn't be sure of the exact words. What he 
did tell me was that he never sat in any meeting such as this 
that Crouch had talked about. 

Q Didyou ask him whether he had ever been to any 
Communist meeting? 

A I don't recall. 

Q Would that have been a natural question to ask him? 

A It might have been, 

Q But you don't recall whether you did o r not? 

A ! don't, I was dealing entirely with new evidence 

whifah came up in the Crouch episode. 

Q Yes. 

A That is all I interrogated him on. 

Q But 3 du were undertaking to evaluate him as a 

security risk, weren't 'you ? 

A I had to do that every day. 

Q As a part of that evaluation, wasn’t it important 
to you to know if he had not attended the meeting described 
by Crouch, whether he might have attended the other similar 
meetings? 

A It was not particularly important to me to know 
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»hat kind of meetfegs he attended in 194l. I had known the 
man 11 years before. 

Q As far as you were concerned, he might have 
attended a dozen Communist Party meetings in 1941? 

A I had no evidence from the file. 

Q But you said it was not important to you what 
meetings he attended in 1941, is that right? 

A It certainly was not important to me at that 
time because the only question in my mind was, is Crouch 
telling the truth about a specific meeting. 

Q That is what I am getting at. If he had not 
attended the Crouch meeting, you were not concerned with how 
many other similar meetings he attended. 

A That was not the issue before me at that time. 

Q Would you answer my question? 

A Ail right. 

Q If he had noS attended the Crouch meeting, you 
were not concerned with how many other Communist meetings he 
might have attended? 

A At that time, no, I was not. 

Q Mr. Dean, I will read you the question and answer. 
I have before me, Mr. Dean, which I received from a reliable 
source, and having been Washington — 

A There are both kinds, reliable and unreliable. 

Q You will know that the testimony at the executive 
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sessions of Congress cannot be released without a veto of 
the committee, and so forth. 

A Yes. 

Q I have reason to believe thafethe following took 
place at a meeting of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on February 21, 1952. I will read you this and ask you if 
you remember it, and if you have any comment to make on it. 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I make the same- 
objection to reading from documents that can’t be shown and 
looked at. He says he has reason to believe they represent 
what too k place. 

MR. GRAY: I would ask counsel whether he can 
summarize what he understands to be the situation. 

MR. ROBB: I will try it that way. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Do you recall, Mr, Dean, that there was a meeting 
up there in February 1952, at which you testified? 

A I was there about once a week for about four years. 

Q That is why I wanted to read this to you to see if 

it rang a bell. 

A Am I supposed to be testifying at this point or 
someone else? 

Q I am just about to read it. As I understand it. 
Senator Hickenlooper was talking, and you were on the stand, 
and you stated that "progress had been sudden and remarkable 
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in the last two years." 

Senator Hiekenlooper then said, "I might tend to 
agree with your statement that you made some substantial 
progresso Imean I may be reckless for not going faster, but 
the General Advisory Committee in 1949 was against the 
hydrogen project. A majority of the Commission was a gainst 
the hydrogen project. If you will read the minutes which 
you probably have, you will find it stopped on dead center 
there and never even got started until late 1949, or perhaps 
I think the Chairman went after them and raised the devil 
and the committee expressed its thinking we ought to move on 
that project. But I do think there was an inertia there 
for a long period of time. I wish to say the lease has not 
been picked up except in the last couple of years,” 

"Mr. Dean. This is true." 

Do you recall that taking place, or anything like 

that? 

A It might have been, 

MR. BARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I think that ending 
abruptly at this point I have no idea what else Mr, Dean may 
have added to that, 

THE WITNESS: Is there something that follows that? 

MR. GARRISON: Or what the next topic of conversa¬ 
tion is? 

MR. ROBB: Yes. I will read the next: 
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in the last two years. ” 

Senator Hickenlooper then said, "I might tend to 
agree with your statement that you made some substantial 
progress„ Imean I may be reckless for not going faster, but 
the General Advisory Committee in 1949 was against the 
hydrogen project. A majority of the Commission was a gainst 
the hydrogen project. If you will read the minutes which 
you probably have, you will find it stopped on dead center 
there and never even got started until late 1949, or perhaps 
I think the Chairman went after them and raised the devil 
and the committee expressed its thinking we ought to move on 
that project. But I do think there was an inertia there 
for a long period of time. I wish to say the lease has not 
been picked up except in the last couple of years.” 

"Mr. Dean. This is true.” 

Do you recall that taking place, or anything like 

that? 

A It might have been. 

MR. 3ARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I think that ending 
abruptly at this point I have no idea what else Mr. Dean may 
have added to that. 

THE WITNESS: Is there something that follows that? 

MR. GARRISON: Or what the next topic of conversa¬ 
tion is? 

MR. ROBB: Yes. I will read the next: 


! 




"Hiekenlooper: So the whole hydrogen project 
has suffered from an inertia since 194(3, Based upon the 
limitations of the experiments and the knowledge at that 
time in 1946, we had two or three expositions of the feasi¬ 
bility of this hydrogen project and flat statements from 
reliable people that in their opinion the hydrogen explosion 
was feasible based upon what they had learned up to that time. 
They said there were things they had to prove. That; is very 
true. But there was a complete inertia and the General 
Advisory Committee was partly responsible for that, and the 
Commission was partly responsible for that, because both of 
them by majority vote advised against going into the hydrogen 
problem.” 

MR, GARRISON: This is all Senator Hickenlooper? 

MR. ROBB: Yes, sir. 

"Some of the reasons were put on moral grounds, 
others were put on the question of feasibility, but there 
was that inertia, and that has contributed to us being no 
farther along than we are at the moment . . . 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr, Dean, wes there inertia? 

MR, GARRISON: Did Mr. Dean make any comment? 

MR. ROBB: No, sir, not that 3 have here, 

THE WITNESS: The full text of the hearing might 
be enlightening to the Board. 
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MR. ROBB: I don't have that* I am sorry. 

TEE WITNESS: I am sure you can get it from the 
Joint Committee„ The word "inertia" is perhaps not the best way 
to describe a very complicated situation. If I can go back 
into a little history* and I think this does become important 
because of these popular charges I have seen of delay in the 
hydrogen bomb. 

MR. ROBB: That is why I wanted to get your views. 

MR. GRAY: Let me interrupt again. It is now 
after one o’clock. 

MR. ROBB: That is my last question. It is entirely 
up to Mr. Dean how long he talks, unless he suggests something 
in his answer that makes me ask another question. 

THE WITNESS: It depends on what you mean by 
inertia. It was known in the Los Alamos lab and long 
before the Los Alamos lab, perhaps 20 years before Los 
Alamos was created, and maybe much before that, that one 
way of getting terrific amounts of energy was through the 
fusion process. But no one foresaw a way to do it because 
you could not get the heat to fuse. There is a story I 
remember running into when I first went to the Commission about 
a scientist going to the Mayor of Moscow, I believe, and 
saying, "If you will give me all the electrical energy that 
lights the city of Miscow» in one night, I will sometafew 
concentrate this and bring about a fusion reaction." It had 





been written about. I don’t know hew he was going to cb 
this, but that was the idea. It has been written about in 
popular form. The principle was well known. 

But at the end of the war, as you know from history, 
Los Alamos just like everything else in our defense effort 
slowed down. The boys came home and literally the scientists 
went home. It was at a low state of morale. We were working 
on an A bomb. There was no incentive particularly at 
this time to develop an H bomb. 

The incentive came, it seemed to me, for the first 
time —although some theoretical work was being done — you 
just don’t make an H bomb. You go out and measure the cross 
sections of various elements and combinations of elements. 
There is a lot of fundamental work that goes on before you 
even think of developing a badget. 

The incentive came in 1949 to develop the H bomb. 

This came almost entirely from the A bomb explosion by the 
Russians. What do you mean by inertia at Los Alamos? The 
A bomb program was going. Should you divert your people to 
an H bomb program at that point? Nobody else did anywhere 
in our defense establishment. We cut down our Navy, we put 
it in moth balls and all these thing happened because the 
war was over. You don't get incentives out of a peacetime 
situation such as you had at the close of the war. 

The Russians gave us ap incentive to work on 
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somethings and we went to it. The delays or inertia are 
not realistic. They are not good words to describe what 
transpiredo We never saw anything that really had a chance 
until the Princeton meeting in June of 1951. We never had 
a chance. 

You will always get some scientists to say, ”1 
think I know a way to do”, and you always give him a chance 
to draw it out and spell it out and interrogate him. But 
all the competent people in our program, even those enthusiastic 
for H Bomb program, say, in the spring of 1950,, were pretty 
blue people because it didn’t look like you could do it 
unless you came up with a new idea. 

The new idea came up in the Princeton meeting in June 

of 1950. I don’t know what words you apply to situations 

like that that are complicated. Inertia probably is not a 
good word. There was not incentive to do it. There was every 
incentive to make your A'Stockpile strong. 

MR. ROBB: One further question is suggested, Mr. 

Chairman. 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Mr. Dean, do you know anything about an order in 

December 1952, to move Dr. Oppenheimer’s papers back to 

Weshingt on? 

A December 1952? Yes, it was done on my orders. 


Q Why was that? 
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A Because his job had terminated as Chairman of the 
GAC. I thought that it was only proper that all the papers 
which Dr. Oppenheimer had in his capacity as Chairman should 
be brought into Washington. As I recall,, X sent up Mr. LaPlante 
and Mr. Roy Snapp, Mr. Rolander may have gone up, one or two 
people to inventory those papers and remove from the files 
the GAC things. We were actually thinking of another 
facility for the then Chairman, Dr. Rabi, and we were 
exploring whether it diould go to Columbia, 

Q When did Dr, Oppenheimer's job as Chairman expire? 

A August 1952, 

Q He was at that time consultant to the Commission, 
was he not, in 19 December 1952? 

A In ffecember 1952, he was a consultant, I don’t 
know to what extent he consulted, but he was a cleared 
consultant. 

Q Did you move those GAC papers out or did you 
change your mind about it? 

A No, we moved out all those that dealt with that. 

We did not take things that he had to have as a consultant 
and he was a consultant at four or five places. None of 
this was done for security matters, but as a matter of good 
administration. The papers necessary for the Chairman of 
GAC we removed because we had a new Chairman. 

MR. ROBB: That is all. 
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MR. GRAY: I have a couple o:f questions, Mr. Dean, 
if I may. I an sorry to hold you here. 

THE WITNESS: It is all right, 

MR. GRAY; I am confused — not altogether from 
your testimony — but I am generally confused about the 
instructions to the GAC for the October 29, 1949, meeting, 

THE WITNESS: I did not formulate those so my 
recollection is a little hazy. 

MR. GRAY: Were you then Chairman? 

THE WITNESS: I was not Chairman, I was a member. 

I went on in May as: a .member, Mr, Lilienthal was then 
Chairman. Then the meeting took place in October 1949,, 

MR. GRAY: From what you say you can't clear up 
my confusion very much, if you don’t know. 

THE WITNESS: I r^ght be able to if I saw a document. 
Is there a document? 

MR. GRAY: There is a letter. 

THE WITNESS: Usually we write the GAC, Mr. Chairman, 
in advance of a meeting and we say, "We would like to have 
your views on so many topics,"and it is usually about a page 
or two page letter. That is customary,, I would think that 
was done in connection with the October meeting. 

MR. GRAY: There was a letter signed by an Acting 
Chairman at one point. I don’t recall whether lie is to b© a 
witness here or not, Mr. Pike. 
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MR, GARRISON: I believe so, Mr. Chairman, I have 
not heard from him, 

MR, GRAY: Actually you were not in charge at that 

time, 

THE WITNESS: No, I was not, 

MR, GRAY: You said following the Princeton meeting 
the members of the GAC, or some of them, if this is a 
correct quotation, went to great pains to help out in the 
H bomb program. Do you remember saying that? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, they were certainly enthusiastic 
It would be hard for me to explain precisely what fihey did. 

MR, GRAY: The great pains is adequate for me, 

I am trying to identify people rather than effort. Was- 

Dr. Oppenheimer one of those who went to great pains in your 

judgment? 

THE WITNESS: He certainly expressed enthusiasm. 

MR. GRAY: I will put my question this way: Did 
you mean to include him in that earlier statement? 

THE. WITNESS: Yes, definitely. I never saw a 
meeting and we had many with more unanimity. 

MR, GRAY: This is not a meeting. This is 
following the meeting. You said in your direct testimony 
that many of the GAC members present at that meeting helped 
at great pains with the program and you intended to include 


Dr. Oppenheimer? 
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THE WITNESS: I did, yes, 

MR 0 GRAY: This is a change of pace. Do you recall 
who the security officer of the Atomic Energy Commission 
was at the time you examined the files, whatever they were, 
with respect to Dr, Oppenheimer? 

THE WITNESS: We had a hiatus in thereabout that 
time which would be Admiral Gingrich, I am not sure when I 
had this conversation with Dr. Oppenheimer on the Crouch 
matter that Captain Waters had taken office or not. 

MR, GRAY: I had in mind the time that you examined 

the files, 

THE WITNESS: That is the one I have reference to. 

MR, GRAY: I suppose the record will reflect. 

THE V/ITNESS: I just don't recall. The record 
will reflect who was the security officer. 

MR. GRAY: You made the observation that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was cleared in 1947 by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

THE WITNESS: Yes, 

MR. GRAY: I am a little confused as to any 
direct action on that point, although the record may show 
something to the contrary, 

THE WITNESS: The only reason I can say anything 
about it is that I had occasion to look it up once to make 
sure about the clearance . 
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MR 0 GRAY: It is your recollection -— 

THE WITNESS: I was not there, but I remember 
something in the files showing that there had been 
Commission action in 1947, 

MR. GRAY; That is what I was confused on as to 
specific Commission action. 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I have a letter fro 
the General Manager about that, statingthat there was official 
action. I should like to introduce it in the record after # 
lunch. 

MR. ROBB: I think you already did. 

MR. GARRISON: I guess I did. I think you are 

right. 

MR, SILVERMAN: There is a stipulation on the first 
day, Mr, Chairman. 

MR. GRAY: Mr. Dean, we had a a earlier witness 
before the Commission who testified that never once in his 
long service in the government did he have any drafts of 
communications prepared for him s and he never wrote a letter 
which lie had not personally written and so forth. You 
said that you drafted a letter for the President to send to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, Did he use the draft? 

THE WITNESS: He did. 

MR, GRAY: You were asked the question whether 
# you felt that Dr. Oppenheimer today is a security risk, and 
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your answer was clearly in the negative. There seemed to 
be no question. 

THE WITNESS: That is correct, 

MR. GRAY: That is against the framework of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Act of 1946, the terms of which 
you are familiar with? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MR. GRAY: One final question and I am through. 

At one point you said that there was criticism of the GAC 
by some scientists and ycun named one or two, 

THE WITNESS: Dr. Pitzer, I think. 

MR. GRAY: In that connection you said of course 
that meant Dr, Qppenheimer. Did you mean to say that meant 
Dr, Oppenheimer£ Did you mean to say it included him? 

THE WITNESS: I meant it included Dr. Oppenheimer. 

MR, GRAY: I would like to be clear on this point. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I am sorry I left that 
impression. I know it certainly included Dr. Oppenheimer. 

It included Dr. Conant and it may have included all of the 
GAO. It would certainly have included Dr, Oppenheimer. I 
don't have the document, but that is certainly the impression 
I ha3 at the time it came out, 

DR, EVANS: Mr. Dean, I am somewhat confused, and I 
am asking for information to clear my own mind, as to what we 
are d’oing here, I have been on a number Of these committees 9 
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and we had certain qualifications to go by, loyalty, 
association and character. Let us take loyalty. Just what 
does that mean? 

THE WITNESS: To me? 

HR. EVANS: Yes. Does that mean loyalty to your 
friend, lopalty to your country, or both? 

THE WITNESS: No, When I use the term "loyalty” 
and when I testified that I believed Dr. Oppenheiaer 
without equivocation was loyal, I meant loyal to his country, 
that he has given very strongly of his time and energies, 
that he has so far as I have been aware always attempted 
to come up with the answer to any trouble, and there have been 
hundreds which were presented to him which were strengthening 
his country, rather than weakening his country. That is all 
I mean by loyalty. 

DR. EVANS: Associations; do we have to go by that? 

THE WITNESS: I think associations definitely must 
be weighed in any of these things. It is a question of the 
weight that is attached, 

DR, EVANS: I am just asking for information. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

DR. EVANS: It becomes so fogged up in my own 
mind I don’t quite know what I am doing. 

THE WITNESS: If you wish my opinion on this, I 
think associations have to be weighed. I think they have 
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to be weighed, however, very carefully in the light of 
the circumstances and the time in which the association was 
made, I am net sure had I first seen Dr, Oppenheimer as a 
young man in the late Twenties and early Thirties, and met 
him in the atmosphere of Berkeley in 1939 and 1940, whether 
I could clear Dr, Oppenheimer, 1 feel entirely different 
about him having watched hi m closely over a period of four 
years, and having evaluated quite carefully his service to 
his country, and certainly to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I think the Associations must be weighed in those circum¬ 
stances. 

DR, EVANS: Of course, all scientific people know 
the value of a man like Dr. Oppenheimer, I am just trying to 
get these things cleared up so that I can act like an 
intelligent individual. If a man would be more loyal to his 
friends than he would be to his country, I don't know 
where I am, 

TEE WITNESS: I think Dr, Oppenheimer, if I can 
volunteer this, the loyalty of which I speak is loyalty to 
his country, I think that is uppermost, I might even say he 
might be more loyal to his country than his friends, I am 
sure he would be because he ranks it higher. 

DR, EVANS: I have no more questions, 

MR, GARRISON: Mr, Chairman, I realize how late 
the hour is. Would you indulge me in two questions and that 
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will be all? 

DR. GRAY: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. GARRISON : 

Q I think you said in interviewing Dr, Oppenheiraer 
about the Crouch incident you had no concern — this was a 
question put to you by counsel about inquiring into other possible 
meetings of the past that he might have it. Did you mean by 
that that you didn't care about past associations? 

A No. I didn’t mean to leave that impression. The 
ircpressioi I meant to leave was this, that I had no occasion 
at this time to evaluate anything particularly except this 
current piece of information,, I did take occasion, ho waver, 
to go lack on the file which had already been in the 
Commission and on which he had been cleared in 1947, and went 
through it, and I saw this association evidence. 

C You were asked whether you knew well the two' 
personalities of Dr. Teller and Dr. Oppenheiraer, This 
question was asked in connection with Dr. Teller’s attempt 
to recruit men for the project. You bare already talked 
about Dr. Oppenheimer*s personality. Would you give us your 
impression of Dr. Teller's personality,, particiibrly with 
reference to the problem of recruitment? 

A Dr, Teller is a very, very able man. He is a 
genius-. There is no question about it.. He has contributed 
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much in the way of ideas to our weapons devebpment. He is 
a very good friend of mine and I admire him. Has is a very 
difficult man to work with, as sometimes happens. Dr, Teller 
did not work well at Los Alamos, and left there on two 
occasionso I was responsible on both occasions for getting 
him to go back, I was finally responsible, I think in 
part, for finding a haven for Dr, Telley, because we needed 
him. But you can’t break up a whole Los Alamos laboratory 
for one man, no matter how good he is, and that was a problem, 
I don't want to be too derogatory in my appraisal of Teller, 
because I could not sing his praises enough as to his 
contributions. He is not an administrator, I am sure when 
he went out to recruit there are people saying, "All right, 
Edward, we will work with you some place, but somebody has 
to run the show. Somebody has to pick up the papers and 
take the administrative load." Teller is not that typo of 
person,. So I can conceive that Edward would have great 
difficulty in recruiting people, I think if you will call 
upon some of the people from Los Alamos, they will give you 
the sane impression. It is not that they don’t like Edward. 

It is not a questioned likes or dislikes. It is a question 
of his personality. You have to find a peculiar environment 
in which he does his best work, 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 
t 


BY MR, ROBB: 
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Q Was oras reason why Dr. Teller left Los Alamos 
that he felt that not enough emphasis was being given to 
the thermonuclear? 

A I suppose that might be said to be true. He 
certainlj? differed with the head of the laboratory. Dr. 
Bradbury, as to the organization of a thermonuclear setup. 

I tended to think that Bradbury's judgment on the organization 
of which he was head was better than Teller's so far as 
organization want. Yet we wanted Teller in the program 
somewhere. That was a problem. 

Q Dr. Teller did think that not enough emphasis was 
being given to the thermonuclear, didn't he? 

A Yes. Dr. Teller has thought of some other things 
which were not true. 

Q Yes. 

A Such as the type of weapon which was thought of 
in 1949 was a good weapon. We know today it would never have 
been a good weapon. I admire him for his enthusiasm and 
optimism and pushing the frontiers of knowledge in order to 
get some kind of badget, but I am glad we didn’t go after 
that particular weapon. 

Q Now, Mr, Dean, the answer to my question was yes, 
wasn't it? 

A State it again. 

Q Dr„ Teller felt that not enough emphasis was 



being given to the thermonuclear? 
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A Oh, I suppose that is true; not his kind of 

emphasis. 

MR. ROBB: That is all. Thank you. 

MR. GRAY: We will recess now, gentlemen. 

I would like to thank Mr. Dean for cominf before us 
MR. DEAN: It’s a pleasure. 

MR. GRAY: We will reconvene at 2:30. 

(Thereupon at 1:25 o’clock p.m„, a recess wa 3 
taken until 2:30 p„m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:30 P,M, 


MR* MARKS: Mr. Garrison has asked me to say that 
he had told this panel at one of the hearings last week, which 
I did not attend, what my part was in this case. Subsequently 
he consulted with*me again, and told me that the conduct of 
the proceedings was turning out to be a very much more massive 
undertaking than he had planned for and asked me whether I 
would help more actively, and I agreed to. He has asked me 
this afternoon to carry on until he can rejoin the proceedings. 
He is now taking care of some other business connected with 
the case. 

MR, GRAY: The next witness is Hans Bethe, 

Do you wish to testify under oath, Dr, Bethe? 

DR, BETHE: Yes, I do. 

MR, GRAY: You are not required to, but all the 
witnesses have. Would you be good enough to stand and 
raise your right hand, please? 

Hans Bethe, do you swear that the testimony you 
are to give the Board shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

DR, BETHE: I do. 


Whereupon, 


HANS BETHE 

was called as a witness, and having been first duly sworn, 


was examined and testified as follows: 
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ME. GRAY: Will you be seated, sir. 

It is ray duty to remind you of the penalties 
provided by the United States Code, by the statute known 
as the perjury statute, I should be glad to read those, if 
you think it necessary, but 1 gather you are familiar with 
them? 

THE WITNESS: I don’t think it would be necessary, 

MR, GRAY: Second, I should like to request that 
if in the course of your testimony you should disclose 
any restricted data, I would ask you to notify me in advance, 
so that we might taka appropriate steps if the circumstances 
require. 

I was about to say we have a classification officer 
present, but we don't, so 1 would ask you therefore to be 
careful in that respect. 

Finally, I should say to you that the proceedings 
and record of this Board are regarded as confidential 
between the Commission and its officials, and Dr. Oppenheimer 
and his representatives and witnesses. The Atomic Energy 
Commission will not take the initiative in any public releases 
relating to these proceedings,<and on behalf of the Board, I 
express the hope that witnesses will take the same view of 
the matter. 

Would you proceed now, please. 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. MARKS: 

Q Dr. Bethe, will you please identify yoursolf and 
give a little account of your professional background? 

A I am a professor of physics. I have been a 
professor at Cornell University since 1935. I have been at 
Cornell all the time except during the war years when I was 
absent on war work 9 including a prolonged stay at Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory. 

I am also this year the President of the American 
Physical Society. 

Q You are a member also of the National Academy of 
Science? 


A lam. 

^ Are you an American citizen? 

A Yes. 

Q By naturalization? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you come to this country? 

A In 1935. 

Q And where did you come from? 

A I came originally from Germany. I left Germany in 
1933 because of the Nazi persecutions when I knew that I 
could not hold office under the Nazi regime. I first went 
to Eiaglaad and then came to this country. 
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Q Since the war years have you had any connection 
with the atomic energy program? 

A Yes 9 I have. I have been a consultant to several 
laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commission., I have spent 
most of my consultations for the Los Alamos Laboratory, I 
have almost regularly spent summers at Los Alamos since 1949, 

I believe. I have taken off a whole semester in the spring 
of 1952 to help the Los Alamos work* 

Q How would you describe your role, as that of a 
consultant? 

A I am a consultant on matters of theoretical physics, 

I believe I am one of the chief consultants in theoretical 
physics to Los Alamos, 

Q What was your first acquaintance with Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A I first met Dr. Oppenheimer very briefly during a 
meeting of the German Physical Society at a regional section 
of it in I92y, 

Q W hen was your next connection with him? 

A The next that I remember was in 1940 on the 

occasion of a meeting of the American Physical Society at 
Seattle, Washington. 

Q What have been your associations or contacts with 
him since that time? 

A I have seen him quite frequently, especially we 
had a very deep association during the Los Alamos time, during 
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the war, when he was the director of the laboratory, and I 
was the leader of the theoretical division of Los Alamos. 

Q How oft&n have you seen him since the war? 

A I would say an average of perhaps three times a 

year, some years more, some years less. 

Q Have these contacts since the war had anything to 
do with your official connections with the atomic energy 
program? 

A Yes, many of the contacts had. Some were purely 
on matters of physics outside the atomic energy program, but 
many of our contacts ha?e been connected with the atomic energy 
program, I in my capacity as consultant to Los Alamos, and 
he in his capacity as Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee, not that these contacts were also formal in a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee, but we often talked about 
these matters. 

Q Dr. 3ethe, |save you read the letter of general 
Nichols and Dr. Oppenheimer's reply? 

A Yes, 1 have. 

Q How far back does your own familiarity with Dr. 
Oppenheimer*s political associations and activities go? 

A. I — 

Q And what do you know about them? 

A I heard about his political inclinations in 1938 
from some good friends of ours., Dr. Weisskopf and Dr. Placzek., 
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who is mentioned in Dr„ Oppenheimer *s answer letter, and 
I understood irom them that he was inclined father far to 
the left. 

Q Coming to the work on the atomic bomb, would you 
tell us briefly about the part that you and he played in the 
work in this subject before Los Alamos was formed and then 
subsequently during the Los Alamos days? 

A Our association began in 1942, on this matter* 

Dr„ Qppenheiraer called together a group of theoretical 
physicists, to discuss the way how an atomic bomb could be 
assembled., This was a small group of about seven people or so. 
We met in Berkeley fcr the summer of 1942, We first thought 
it would be a very simple thing to figure out this problem 
and we soon saw how wrong we were* 

Q What about Los Alamos? When did you join the Los 
Alamos group? 

A Between that time and Los Alamos, there first was 
the tine when Los Alamos was being created. It was a very 
hard task to create this laboratory. Most scientists were 
alread 3 ' involved in war work very deeply and it required 
somebody of very great enthusiasm to persuade them to leave 
their jobs and to joi-n the new enterprise of Los Alamos. 

I think nobody else could have done this than Dr. Oppenbhiraer. 
He was successful in getting together a group of really 


outstanding people 
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At Los Alamos, as I mentioned before, we had very 
close relations because I was the leader of one of the 
divisions,, one I believe of seven divisions. We met almost 
daily, certainly at least once a week. 

In Los Alamos again I want to say how difficult a 
job it was and it seems to me that no enterprise quite as hard 
as this had ever been attempted before, I believe that 
Oppenheimer had absolutely unique qualifications for this 
job and that the success is due mostly to him and mostly to 
his leadership in the project, 

Q What were some of the factors that made it so 
difficult? 

A There were many. One was in the technical work 
itself. 

Q I simply wanted to indicate the nature of the 
difficnIty. 

A It was that ail the time new difficulties came up 
in different connections, new technical difficulties which 
had to be solved, 

Q Apart from technical difficulties, 

A Apart fro that, one great difficulty was that 

scientists are great individualists, and many of the 
scientists there had very different ideas how to proceed. We 
needed a unifying force and this unificiation could only be 
do® by a man who really understood everything and was 
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recognized by everybody as superior in judgment and superior 
in knowldge to all of us 0 This was our director, It v/as 
also a matter of character, of devotion to the job, of the 
will to succeed,. It was a matter of judgment of selecting 
the right one among many different approaches. It was a 

matter of keeping people satisfied that they had a part 

in the laboratory, and we all had the feeling that we had a 
part in the running of the laboratory, and that at the same 
time at the head of the laboratory somebody who understood more 
than we did. 

Q Wes there any notable exceptions to this? 

A Ttere were a few notable exceptions. There ware 
people who were dissatisfied. Among them was Dr, Tellcjr, 

Q Why was he dissatisfied? 

A He had — 

Q By the way, am I right that he was on your staff? 

A He was on my staff, I relied! -- and I hoped to rely 

very heavily on him to help our work in theoretical pb^/sics. 

It turned out that he did not want to cooperate. He did not 
want to work on the agreed line of research that everybody 
else in the laboratory had agreed to as the fruitful line. 

He always suggested new things, new deviation®. He did not 
do the work which he and his group were supposed to do in 
the framework of the theoretical division. So that in the 


end there was at choice but to reliev him of any work in the 
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general line of the development of Los Alamos, and to 
permit him to pursue his own ideas entirely unrelated to the 
World War II work with his own group outside of the 
theoretical division.. 

This was quit e a blow to us because there were 
very few qualified men who could carry m that work. 

Q Turning to another subject. Dr. Bethe, what was the 
attitude of Dr. Oppenheiraer with respect to the requirements 
of security at Los Alamos? 

A He was very security minded compared to 
practically all the scientists* He occupied a position very 
much intermediate between the Army and the scientists* The 
scientists generally were used to free discussion and free 
discussion of course was allowed in the laboratory aampletely 
and this was one of the reasots for putting it at the remote 
place 0 However, many of us did not see sometimes the need 
for the strictness of the requirements and Dr. Oppenheimer 
was, I think, considerably more ready to see this need and to 
enforce security rules. 

Q Is that what you mean by occupying a position 
intermediate between the scientists and the Army? 

A That is what I mean. 

Q Let me ask you, Dr, Bethe, if you can speak of it, 
what views did the scientists have about the moral or humane 


problems that many people have discerned in the atomic bomb 
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program at Los Alataos, 

A I am unhappy to admit that during the war — at 
least I did not — pay much attention to this,, We had a job 
to do and a very hard one. The first thing we wanted to do 
was to get the job done. It seemed to us most important to 
contribute to victory in the way we could. Cnly when our 
labors were finally completed when the bomb dropped on Japan, 
only than or a little bit before then maybe, did w& start 
thinking about the moral implications. 

Q What did you think about that or what did the 
scientists generally think about it? 

A There was a general belief that this was a tremendous 
weapon that we had brought into the world and that we might 
have been responsible for incredible destruction in the 
future. That we had to do whatever we could to tell people, 
especially the people of the United States, what an atomic bomb 
meant, and that we should tr/ as much as possible to urge an 
international agreement on atomic weapons in order to 
eliminate them as weapons from war if this could be agreed 
to by ail the major nations. 

Q 1 would like to come back to that subject, Dr, 

Bethe, but first let me ask you whether you were familiar 
at the time — that is, at the close of the war — with the 
problems that were posed by the so-called May-Johnson Bill 
for domestic control of atomic energy? 
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A I was, yes, 

Q Was that bill a subject of interest and discussion 
at Los Elamos, and if so, in what terms? 

A It was to a considerable extent, although not as 
much as some other laboratories of the Manhattan District. 

Most oi the scientists at Los Alamos were opposed to the 
May-Jiohnson Bi 11. 

Q Why? 

A It perpetuated Army control which we had felt 
was rather irksome and work was perhaps not conducive to the 
best results in research during peacetime. It included a 
lot of very severe and unprecedented stipulations as to 
punishments for araost any move a scientist might make. 

Finally, it seemed to us that it made it very much harder 
than necessary to achieve international control, which seemed 
tu os the most important aim. 

C Do you know what position Dr. Oppenheimer took 

on this subject? 

A Yes. Dr. Oppenheimer supported the May-Johnson 
Bill, and he was very much attacked for this by some of his 
colleagues, I personally did not feel very strongly, by 
the way. He supported the May-Johnson Bill because he thought 
that this was the only way to preserve the laboratories as 
running units to continue the work for the time being, rather 
than to have an interimduring which the laboratories might 
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disintegrate„ 

Q Dr* Bethe, I would like to return now to this subject 
of international control of atomic energy v/hich you mentioned* 
Did you observe as time went on, that is, from the close of 
the war during the next couple of years, any change in 
attitudes on the part of scientists and on the part of Dr. 
Oppenheimer on this subject? 

A Yes, definitely so* 

Q Would you speak of that? 

A Dr. Oppenheimer was one of the members of the 
Lilienthai Board which worked out the American plan for 
international control* 

Q What date was that? 

A That was in the spring of 1946. I can't put it 

very much closer* In the early spring of 1946* Then he was 

an advisor to Mr* Baruch who was the American representative 
to the United States., At all these times he put a great effort 
into aworking out a plan which would give this country 
some measure of security from future atomic war. 

However, the actual negotiations started in the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission and it was soon evident' 

Q That would still be in 1946? 

A That was still in 1946. It started in June 1946, 

I think. It was soon evident, at least to Dr* Oppenheimer, 
that the Russian attitude was very inflexible. 



C How do you know that, Dr. Bethe? It was soon 
evident, you say, 

A I have kmnwn it as a fact only as of January 1947, 

Q What happened then? 

A In January 1947, I made a visit to Berkeley to 
give some lectures, and Dr„ Oppenheimer and 1 had some 
conversations, — quite long conversations — about the fate 
of the atomic energy control plan. He told me then that he 
had given up ail hope that the Russians would agree to a 
plan which would give security and in particular — 

Q Security to whom? 

A To ail of us. To us, I suppose, as well as to them. 
Particularly he pointed out how much the Russian plan was 
designed to serve the Russian interests and no other 
interests, namely, to deprive us immediately of the one 
weapon which would stop the Russians from going into Western 
Europe; if they so chose, and not give us any guarantee on 
the other hand that there would really be a control of 
atomic energy, not give us any guarantee that we would be 
safe from Russian atomic attack at some later time, 

I have heard him talk about this subject quite 
often, the first time in Januarj' of 1947* 

Q What were your own views at that time? 

A I had not seen things very clearly, I still had 


considerabfe hope that international agreement could be 
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achieved, and I know now that I was quite wrong, In fact, 

I saw right then that I was quite wrong, I was quite 
pessimistic at that time, but I thought this was such an 
important subjejet that the Russians would finally have to see 
that it was in their interest, as well as ours, to have a real 
control,, plan with some teeth in it, 

Q Did your own views change? 

A My own views changed, and I think perhaps partly 
influenced by the discussion I had with Dr, Oppenheimer. I 
certainly thought fcfcat there was not much hope and I 
certainly agreed that the Russian plan was all that Dr. 
Oppenheimer had represetted it to be, 

Q Dr, Bethe, let me go back for a moment. I think 
you said that you had been told in the late Thirties that 
Dr. Oppenheimer's, I think you used the phrase ’’extreme 
left wing political views. That was between the time when 
you first met him in 1929 and your later closeness to him? 

A Yes, 

Q When you again met Dr. Oppenheimer, after this brief 
meeting that y<ou described in 1929, what were your own 
observations about his political orientation? 

A They were very surprising to me, 

Q When would this have been? 

A That was in 1940, At the Physical Society meeting 

in Seattle, Washington, we had a long evening in which 
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political matters were discussed. This was in late June, I 
believe, of I940 c It was just after the fall of France, and 
I felt very deeply that a great catastraophe had happened to 
the world. At this con versegion, Dr. Cppenheiroer talked for 
quite a long time in this same sense. 

(Mr. Garrison entered the room.) 

THE WITNESS: He told all of us how much France 
meant to the western world, and how the fall of France meant 
an end of many things that he had considered precious find 
that now the western civilization was really in a critical 
situation, and that it was very necessary to do something to 
save the values of western civilization. 

BY MR. MARKS: 

Q Coming back , now, to the postwar period, you told 
us that you were consultant at Los Alamos after you left Los 
Alamos. In that connection did you observe what, if any, 
influence the General Advisory Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission had on the course of events at Los Alamos 
Laboratory? 

A I could observe this to some extent, perhaps not 
enough because I was not at Los Alamos between January of 
1946 and the summer of 1947. 

Q Just tell us about the period from 1947 on.. What 
was the influence, if you know of it, of the general Advisory 
Committee on the course of events. 
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A I know that the General Advisory Committee 
always was very helpful to Los Alamos, and that the Los 
Alamos people repeatedly told me that one could always get 
support for the best ideas in weapons development at the 
Genera" Advisory Committee^ It was that organization in the 
government which had the greatest knowledge about these 
matters , and from what I know about the Los Alamos Work, every 
important development in weapons which was done at Los Alamos 
was strongly supported by the General Advisory Committee. 

Q From the end of the war to the latter part of 1949, 
did you have any part in thermonuclear research at Los Alamos? 

A Not much. I mainly worked cn fission weapons. 
However, there was some minor application of thermonuclear 
principles which was worked on at Los Alamos during the summer 
of 1949 f and in which I participated. This turned out very 
useful later on. 

Q Afer the explosion of the Russian A bomb, was there 
any change in the character of your work? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you describe what happened? 

A Should I — 

Q As to yourself, 

A In Cctober of 1949 I had a visit from Dr. Teller 
at Los Alamos. 

Q Youware at Los Alamos? 
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A No, he was at Los Alamos,, I was in Ithica, He 
came to visit me as he was also visiting several other 
scientists, and he tried to persuade ne to come to Los 
Alamos full time, and to help evolve full scale thermonuclear 
weapons. 

Q Dr. Bethe, there has been some talk in these 
proceedings about the General Advisory Committee meeting 
towards the end of October of 1949. 

A May I go on? 

Q I beg your pardon, I am sorry. 

A At the time Dr* Teller visited me, l had very 
great internal conflicts what 1 should do. Dr, Teller was 
presenting to me some ideas of his technical ideas which 
seemed to make technically more feasible one phase of the 
thermonuclear program, 3 was quite impressed by his ideas. 

On the other hand, it seemed to me that it was a 
very terrible undertaking to develop a still bigger bomb, 
and I was entirely undecided and had long discussions with 
ray wife. 

Q When did this occur? 

A This was early in October, as far as I remember. It 
may have been the middle of October, but some time between 
early and middle of October. What I should do? I was 
deeply trouble what I should do. It seemed to me that the 
development ofthtrmonuclear weapons would not sdlve any of 
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tfe difficulties that we found ourselves in, and yet I was 
not quite sure whether I should refuse, 

Q Did you consult Dr, Oppenheimer about what to do 
and if so, approximately when? 

A I did consult Dr. Oppcanheimer . In fact, I had a 
meeting with him together with Dr, Teller, This was just a 
few days later 9 I think only two days later, or throe, than 
my first meeting with Dr, Teller, So this would again be 
a round the middle of October, and perhaps a little earlier, 

I found Dr. Oppenheimer equally undecided and equally 
troubled in his mind about what should be done. I did not 
get from him the advice that I was hoping to get. That is, 
A did not get from him advice from either direction to decide 
me either way. 

He mentioned that one of the members of the General 
Advisory Committee, namely Dr. Oonant, was opposed to the 
development of the hydrogen bomb, and he mentioned some of 
the reasons which Dr, Conant had given. As far as I remember, 
he also showed me a letter that he had written to Dr, Conant g 
As far as 1 remember, neither in this letter nor in his 
conversation with us did he take a«y stand, 

Q What did you do about the invitation that Teller 
had extended you? 

A About, two days after talking to Dr. Oppenheimer 
I refused this invitation. I was influenced in making up 



my mint! after my complete indecision before by two friends 
of mine, Dr. Weisskopf and Dr. Placzek. I had a very long and 
earnest conversation with Dr* Weisskopf what a war with 
the hydrogen bombs would be. We both had to agree that after 
such a war even if we were to win it, the world would not be 
such, not be like the world we want to preserve. We would 
lose thti things w© were fighting for. This was a very long 
conversation and a very difficult one for both of us. 

I first had a conversation with Dr, Weisskopf 
alone and then with Weisskopf and Placzek together on the 
drive from Princeton to New York, In this conversation essen¬ 
tially the same things were confirmed once more. Then when 
I arrived in N @y York, I called up Dr. Teller and told him 
that I could cot come to join his project. 

Q When would this have been, approximately? 

A X still can’t give you any much better date than 

before. It was certainly quite some time before the General 
Advisory Committee meeting. I don’t know whether it was two 
weeks before or ten days before. It nay have been three 
weeks before. I could establish the date if this is 
important„ 

Q Since that time, however, you have done work on the 
thermonuclear program, on the H bomb? 

A I have indeed. 


Q 


When did that begin? 
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A This began after the outbreak of the Koran war. 

Q What have you don© since then, describing it just 
in general terms? 

A In June of 1950, when the Korean war bSoke out, 

I decided that I should put a full effort on Los Alamos work 
and in particular should work also on thermonuclear 
weapons. I offered to Los blames to do active work at time 

s 

when I was at Los Alamos, but also when I was at Cornell. 

This offer was accepted. I have done work with an assistant 
who I supplied from among my own students. I believe this work 
has been recognised as contributing. 

Q Are you saying that continuously from the outbreak 
of the Korean trouble — 

A Essentially continuously. I worked of cours e 
only part time as long as I was at Cornell, Then I was at 
Los Alamos at more frequent intervals since then. I 
mentioned before that I spent a whole eight months there 
frOi February 1952 to September, which was a critical period 
in the development of the first full scale thermonuclear 
test which took place in November of 1952, as you well know, 

I also went there at ether times during the summer. 

I went usually for a month in the winter, and I worked in 
between at Ithica. 

Q When you did finally decide in tfce summer 4f 
1950 to go to work on the thermonuclear program, what became 
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of the inner troubles that you had previously that 
contributed to turning down Teller's original offer? 

A 1 am afraid my inner troubles stayed with me and 
are still with me, and I have not resolved this problem. I 
still feel that maybe I have done the wrong thing, but I 
have done it. 

Q You have done the wrong thing in what? 

A The wrong thing in helping to create a still more 

formidable weapon, because I don’t think it solves any of 
our problems. 

Q During the ear y part of 1950, that is, after you 
turned down Teller's invitation, but before you want tn work 
at Los /lamos, on the thermonuclear program, you made some 
public statements, I believe, in the press. You wrote an 
article which I believe was published in the Scientific 
American, and the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, setting forth 
your views about the thermonuclear problem. 

Would you describe briefly what youragarded as the 
alternative to going ahead with the thermonuclear program? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I am speaking now of the period from the end of 1949 
to the middle of 1950.* 

A Yes. I thought that the alternative might be 
or should be to try once more for an agreement with the 
Russians to try once more to shake them out of their 
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indifference or hostility by something that was promising to 
be still bigger than anything that was previously known and to 
try once more to get an agreement that time that naithar 
country would develop this weapon. This is enough of an 
undertaking to develop the thermonuclear weapon that if 
both countnes had agreed not to do so, that it would be 
very unlikely that the world world have such a weapon, 

Q Canpu explain. Dr. Bethe, how you reconciled 
that view just described of wanting to make another try at 
agreement with Russia, with the view that you described a 
little while ago in which you expressed the feeling that 
negotiations wihb Russia on the A bomb were hopeless? 

A Yes. 1 think maybe the suggestion to negotiate 
again was on© of desperation. But for one thing, the differ¬ 
ence was that it would bo a negotiation about something that 
did cot yet exist, and that one might find it easier to 
renounce making and using something that did not yet exist 
to renounce something that was actually already in the world. 
For this reason, I thought that maybe there was again some 
hope. It also seemed to me that it was so evident that a 
war fought with hydrogen bombs would be destruction of both 
sides that maybe even the Russians might come to reason. 

Q Didn't you feel that there was a risk involved in 
taking the time to negotiation which might have given the 
Russians the opportunity to get ahead start on the H bomb? 
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A There had to be a time limit on the time that such 
negotiations would take* maybe a half year or maybe a year. 

I believe we could afford such a head .start even if there 
were such a head start. I believed also that some ways 
could have been found that in the interim some research would 
go on in this country. I believed that also our armament in 
atomic bombs as contrasted tohydrogen bombs was strong enough 
and premised to be still stronger by this time, that, is, 
by the time the hydrogen could possibly be completed, so 
that we would not be defenseless even if the Russians had 
the hydrogen bomb first. 

Q Do you have any opinion. Dr. Bethe,on the question 
of whether there has been in fact any delay in the 
development and the perfection of thermonuclear weapons 

by the United States? 

A I do not think that there has been any delay. 

1 will try to keep this unclassified. I can't promise that 
I can make myself fully clear on this, 

Q Try to, will you? 

A I will try. When President Truman decided to go 
ahead with the hydrogen bomb in January I950 s there was 
really no clear technical program thd; could be followed. 

This became even more evident later on when new calculations 
were made at Los Alamos, and when these new calculations 
showed that the basis for technical optimism which had existed in 
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thsfall of 1949 was very shakey, indeed. The plan which 
then existed for the making of a hydrogen bomb tarred out to 
be lesLS and less promising as time went on. 

Q What interval are you now speaking of? 

A I am speaking of the interval of from January, 

1950 to early 1951. It was a trine when it would not have 
been possible by adding more people to make any more progress 
The more people would have to do would have to be work 
on the things which turned out to be fruitful. 

Finally there was a very brilliant discovery made 
by Dr. Teller. That was made in the spring of 1955. It was 

one of the discoveries for which you cannot plan, one of 

the discoveries like the discovery of the relativity 
theory, although 1 don’t want to compare the two in 
importance. But something which is a stroke of genius, which 
does not occurin the normal development of ideas. But some¬ 
body has to suddenly have an inspiration. It was such an 
inspiration which Dr. Teller had together with his colleague 
Ulam, also of Los Alamos, which put the program on a sound 
basis. 

Only after there was such a sound basis could one 

really talk of a technical program. Before that, it was 

essentially only speculation, essentially only just trying 
to do something without having really a direction in which 
to go. Mow things changed verj* much in the spring, of 1951* 
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'In the spring of 1951 after this brilliant discovery there was 
a progiam. 

Q Dr. Bethe, if the Board and Mr. Robb would permit 
me, I would like to ask you somewhat a hypothetical question. 
Would your attitude about work on the thermonuclear program 
in 1949 have differed if at that time there had been available 
this brilliant discovery or brilliant inspiration, whatever 
you call it, that didn't come to Teller until the spring of 
1951? 

A It is very difficult to answer this. 

Q D on't answer it if you can't. 

A I believe it might have been different. 

Q Why? 

A I was hoping that it might be possible to prove that 

hhermonuctear reactions were not feasible at all. I 
would have thought that the greatest security for the United 
States would have lain in the conclusive proof of the 
impossibility of a thermonuclear bomb, I must confess that 
this was the main motive which made me start work cn 
thermonuclear reactions in the slimmer of 1950. 

With the new principle, I think the situation 
changed, because it was then clear, or almost clear — at 
least very likely that thermonuclear weapons were indeed 
possible. If thermonuclear weapons were possible, I felt 
that we should have that first and aa soon as possible. So 



I think my attitude might have been different. 

Q One final question. Dr, Bette. I steuld have asked 

you this. I have referred you to the press statements and 
the article that you published in the late winter and spring 
of 1950, expressing critical views of the H bomb program. 

Did you ever discuss those moves, that is to taake such 
statements and write such articles, with Dr. Oppenheimsr? 

A I never did. In fact, after the President's 
decision, he would never discuss any matters of policy with 
me. There had been in fact a directive from President Truman 
to the GAC not to discuss the reasons of the GAC or any 
of the procedures, and Dr. Opperheimer held to this directive * 
very strictly. 

0 Did you consult him about the article? 

A I don s t think I consulted him at ail about the 

article. I consulted him about the statement that we made. 

As far as I remember, he gave nc opinion. 

Q On the basis of your association with him, your 
knowledge of him over these tnanyyears, would you care to 
express an opinion about Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty to the 
United States, about his character, about his discretion in 
regard to matters of security? 

A I am certainly happy to do this. 1 heve absolute 
faith in Dr, Oppenheimer's loyalty. 1 have always found that 
he had the best interests of the United States at heart, I 
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have ilways found that if he differed from other people 
in his judgment., that it was because of a deeper thinking 
about, the possible consequences of our action than the other 
people hado I believe that it is an expression of loyalty — 
of particular loyalty — if a person tries to go beyond the 
obvious and tries to make available his deeper insight, even 
in making unpopularsuggestions, even in making suggestions 
which are not the obvious ones to make, are not those which a 
normal intellect might be led to make, 

I have absolutely no question that he has served 
this country very long and very I think everybody 

agrees that his service in Los Alamos was one of the greatest 
services that were ever given to this country, I believe he 
has served equally well in the GAC in reestablishing the 
strength of our atomic weapons program in 1947, I have 
faith in him quite generally, 

C You and he are good friends? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you expect him to place his loyalty to his 

country even aboue his loyalty to a friend? 

A I suppose so, 

MR, MARKS: That is all, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q Doctor, when Dr. Teller came to see you in 1949, were 
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you at Itfcica then, sir? 

A Yes, 

Q And then you and Dr, Teller went down to Princeton 
to see Dr. Oppenheimar? 

A We went down separately, but we met again in 
Princeton, 

Q May I ask. Doctor, why did you pick Dr, Oppenheimer 
to consult about this matter? 

A Because we had come to rely on his wisdom, 

Q Doctor, you spoke of Dr. Teller at Los Alamos as 
always suggesting new deviations. 

A Yes 

Q It was a new deviation suggested by Dr. Teller 
which resulted in your success in producing the thermonuclear 
wasn’t it? 

A This may be true, and some of his suggestions 

certainly were extremely valuable. 

Q Yes, sir. 

A There were other suggestions whidi turned out to be 

very much to the contrary. Dr. Teller has a mind very 
different from mine, I think one needs both kinds of minds 
to make a successful project. I think Dr, Teller’s mind runs 
particularly to making brilliant inventions, but what he needs 
is some control, some other person who is more able to find 
out just what it is the scientific fact about the matter. 

V 
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Some other person who weeds out the bad from the good ideas. 

In the spring of 1951, as soon as I heard of Dr. 
Teller's new invention, I was immediately convinced that this 
was the way to do tt, and so was Dr» Oppenheimer, I should men¬ 
tion ameeting which took place :in 1951, in June,at which 
Dr. Oppenheimer was host. a£ this meeting the final program 
for the thermonuclear reactions was set up. At this meeting 
Dr. Oppenheimer entirely and wholeheartedly supported the 
program. 

Q Doctor, how many divisions were there at Los Alamos? 

A It changed somewhat in the course of time. As far 
as I could dount the other day, there were seven, but there 
may have been eight or nine at some time. 

Q Which division was Klaus Fuchs in? 

A He was in my division which was the theoretical 
division. 


MR. ROBB: 

Thank you, 

That is all. 

MR. GRAY: 

I have sorae 

questions, Dr. Beihe 


Early in your testimony in response to a question from Mr. 
Marks about cooperation and happy atmosphere -- these were 
not your words or his — you said there were certain notable 
exceptions. 

THE WITNESS: Right, 

MR. GRAY: You named Dr. Teller. 


THE WITNESS: Right,, 



MR, GRAY: Could you name certain other of the 
notable exceptions? 

TI-IS WITNESS: I can recall cnly one person. That 
was Dr. Felix Bloch, who left the project after soma time 
and went to a radar project instead. He was at Lcs Alamos on 
for a short time. Otherwise, I can’t recally any exceptions, 
MR, GRAY; This is a matter of information, perhaps 
I was interested, however, in one of your objections to the 
May-Johnson Act, on the ground, and I think I use your words, 
"that it provided punishments for almost any move a 
scientist might make," 

THE WITNESS: Right, 

MR, GRAY: What do yon have in mind. 

THE WITNESS: When you read the document — I am 
afraid I didn’t read it from beginning to end — the thing 
which was most conspicuous to us was that thet listed a large 
number of things that were to be considered a security 
violation and set down very harsh penalties, unprecedented 
penalties, I believe, for these, 

MR. GRAY: What kind of things were the penalties 
imposed for? That is what I am trying to get at. I am not 
familiar, I am sorry to say, with the provisions. 

TEE WITNESS: I don't know that this is terribly 
important,and I should not insist^on it too much. It said 
if you betray some secret — if some secrets leak out by 
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negligence, then you go to prison for tan years. If you do 
it with the intent to hurt, the United States , the penalty 
is deatih, and so forth and so on. The things that were 
mentioned were definitely things that should be punished. It 
only seemed to us that the punishment was perhaps a little 
harsh end a little too much emphasized in the bill, 

ME. GRAY: I don't want to pursue this too far, 
but your characterization of these asstions as almost any 
move a scientist might make, you mean any treasonable move 
which by carelessness might be the equivalent, I suppose? 

THE WITNESS: No, it would require much less than 
that. It would require an act of slight negligence rather than 
any callousness, 

MR, GRAY: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: But I don’t wish to insist on this. 

MR. GRAY: Very well. Also in response to a question 
from Mr, Marks you said that you were very much surprised in 1940 
soon after the fall of France -— I believe you said this — 

Dr, Cppenheimer *3 political reorientation — the phrase is 
mine, not yonrs — and you cited as an example and you cited 
as ccnvittion that an extraordinary effort needed to be put 
forth to save western civilization. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MR, GRAY: I believe you were asked that question 
by Mr. Marks in the context odf Dr. Oppenheimer *s earlier very 
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left wing views. 

THE WITNESS: Precisely. 

ME, GRAY: Other than the fall of Franco were 
there indications in his conversation — the long conference 
you had — in 1940 which would indicate a change in these 
extrema or very left wing views? 

THE WITNESS: I am not sure that I -recall any other 
motivation, I am sure that the fall of France was uppermost 
in all our minfds, and that this was the dominant theme. 

I don't know what other motivation Oppenheimer went through 


to change his mind 
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MR. GRAY: Ireally was not concerned so much with 
motivations as whether you sensed a modification of the 
extremeness of his leftwing views. 

TEE WITNESS: I certainly did not. It did not come 
up even as a part of the conversation that his views were 
leftwing at this time. That is, as you recall, this was 
in the time ofthe Russo-German Pact. I don’t fadieve the 
Pact was mentioned. Maybe it was. If so, it must have 
been mentioned in the same context, in the same spirit as 
the fall of franee, namely, tkt it was a most deplorable 
thing. There was nothin in the conversation which indicated 
any leftwing orientation at that time. In fact, the opinions 
of expoerts were the exact opposite ofthe party line. 

MR. GRAY: May I again refer to your conversations 
with Dr. Teller and with Dr. Cppenheimer in October, 1949, 
at which time you were deeply troubled as to whether you 
should go back or should again work — what was it — at 
Los Alamos? 

THE WITNESS : Right. 

MR. GRAY: Did you get far enough along in your 
thinking, Dr. Bethe, and in your discussions with Dr. Teller, 
to talk in terms of what the salary might be if you went 
back to Los Alamos? 

THE WITNESS : Wa did discuss this. Even though 
I was not al all decided whether I wanted to go, I wanted 
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2 to discuss the things sufficiently so that at least external 

circumstances would be reasonable if I went. 

ME. GRAY: 3o that at the time your mind was at 
least open to the point that the shape and form and nature 
of the job wasinteresting at least. 

THE WITNESS ; Right. 

MR. GRAY: May I ask, then, how long after this 
conversation with Dr. ISller in which salary and other 
conditions were discussed was it that you began making 
speeches and writing the bulliters opposing work on the 
hydrogen bomb, or isthat a clear question? 

THE WITNESS: Thatis perfectly clear. This was 
three months later. 

MR. GRAY; Three months later? 

THE WITNESS: Three months and a little. 

MR. GRAY: Mr. Marks asked you a question about — 

THE WITNESS : May I make one more remark in this 
connection? 

MR. GMY: Yes, indeed. 

THE WITNESS : During the time when the government 
was in the process of deciding wheher to go ahead with the 
program, I felt and I think all scientists felt that we must 
not make speeches. This does not mean that we held any 
different opinion. But during this time it was a secret 
deliberation of the government and it was' not in the public 
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3 domain find we therefore restrained ourselves from expressing 

our opinion — meticulously — in any way. 

MR, GRAY: So that your speeches in opposition 
came after the President’3 decision? 

THE WITNESS: They came after the President's 
decision. They could cot come before the President's 
decision. This does not mean that the President’ll decision 
changed my mind in any way. 

MR. GRAY: I think you made it clear in your testi¬ 
mony that you feel that following the Presidential decision 
there was no delay in the development ofthe hydrogen bomb. 

THE WITNESS : Yes. 

MR. GRAY: Can you say the same thing about the 
period from 1945 until January, 1950? 

THE WITNESS : This is a very difficult question. 

I think one would have to take the periods apart. I believe, 
let me say in the beginning, first of all that there was 
in the end no delay. 

MR. GRAY: You mean taking the yaaa® from 1945 to 
1950, or whenever it was? 

THE WITNESS : 1952. 

MR, GRAY: That there xvas no delay? 

THE WITNESS : Yes. One of the ingredients in 
may saying so is that in order to have a successful thermo¬ 
nuclear weapon you first need to have an extremely good 
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fission weapon. You cannot make a success of & thermo-nuclear 
weapon without that, As you know, the fission weapon is used 
as a trigger to provide the heat in the thermo-nuclear 
weapon. This is public knowledge. Anything beyond that i 
cannot say. It is necessary to have esctremely good fission 
weapons and what Los Alamos Laboratory did in all the time 
until 1950, early in 1950 and indeed later, too, was a 
continuous and very spectacular improvement in fission 
weapons, so much so,as President Eisenhower announced in 
his United Nations speech, that the power of the fission 
weapon has increased 25 fold since Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Therefore, this work was all in the direction 
that was necessary to bring success in the thermo-nuclear 
program. 

Now, then, in the first period from the end of 
the war to the beginning of the AEG, that is, to January of 
1947, Los Alanmos was in a state of disintegration, and Los 
Alamos, just like our Armed Forces, was declining in strength. 
All of us wanted to go home just as all the boys from over¬ 
seas wanted to go home, and as their mothers wanted them to 
come home. So everybody wanted to home. 

Also, we wanted to give a chance to the international 
organizations. This changed completely when the AEG took 
over in the beginning of 1947, and from then on really a 
strong program in weapons development was started. 
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1 should say in all fairness that in all this 
program Dr. Teller played a very important roll and did not 
show any deviations, as X criticized during the war time 
period. Even so, it needed sometime to build up the strength 
of the laboratory. 

I was impossible for the laboratory to do very 
many things at the same time in 1947 or 1948, let us say. 

All the same, some research was going on all the time on 
some phases of thermonuclear reactions. 

I mentioned before that one particularly promising, 
althouguninor application of such reactions, was actively 
worked on in the summer of 1949 when I was there, and it had 
then been worked on for sometime. Xt actually turned out 
that this was more useful in the end than would have been 
a concerted attack on what was then believed to be the main 
subject. 

MR. GRAY: You think that the demonstration of 
genius on the part of Dr. Teller in 1951 — X know I am 
asking a question that you can't answer, but I will ask it 
anyway — do you think if the GAG in 1947, when it was 
constituted, had concluded as the President concluded in 
January, 1950, that it is possible that Dr. Teller's stroke 
of genius might have come sooner than 1951? Xt had no 
relation to the atmosphere, facilities and those things. I 
know this is a very difficult question. 


k 
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S THE WITNESS : Yes. 

MR. GRAY: If it is not clear to you, I am address¬ 
ing myself to the point that it has been said in many places 
that the attitude of the GAC did in fact delay successful 
work. I believe this has been said. You are familiar with 
that. 

THE WITNESS: I am familiar wita that. 

MR. GRAY: I am trying to address myself to that 

point. 

THE WITNESS: It is awfully hard to amwer. It is 
true certainly that a stroke of genius does not come entirely 
unprepared and that you get ideas only on the subjects that 
you are working on. If you are working on other subjects, 
let us say fission weapons, you probably won't have any 
inspiration about thermonuclear weapons. It is true on the 
other hand that two quite important suggestions or discoveries 
were made on thermonuclear problems during the time when Los 
Alamos was not actively working on these. I cannot name 
them in an unclassified session. 

One of them was the thing that I mentioned repeated¬ 
ly, the minor application, as I call it, of thermonuclear 
principles. I think it is quite obvious that only when 
there is a concerted effort can there be the atmosphere in 
which you can have big ideas. Whether we would be farther 
ahead or less far ahead, I don’ffc know# 
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7 MR. GRAY: I was aware that was a difficult 

question. I have only two more, Doctor. 

You testified that at one period you were hoping 
that it might be possible to prove that thermonuclear 
weapons were just simply not possible. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

ME. GRAY: I assume, then, that you were hoping 
that if they were not possible in this country they could not 
be possible in the USSR? 

THE WITNESS : Precisely. 

ME. GRAY: Did you have any reason to hope that 
the Russians were not taking a contrary view to yours? You 
were hoping that it could not be possible. 

THE WI1BES5: Yes. 

ME. CRAY: Would it be unreasonable to suppose 
that the Russians might have been taking the contrary view? 

THE WITNESS : That they were hoping that it was 

possible? 

MR. GRAY; Yes. 

THE WITNESS: I am quite prepared to assume that, 
but I don't know. 

MR. (RAY: So that there was a double hope that 
we couldn’t do it and also that they couldn’t, but we had 
no basis for believing that they would not make every effort, 


I assume? 
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THE WITNESS; That is true. In the time© when 
everybody was very pessimistic about the outcome of our own 
effort, that is, in the year 1950 essentially, I was often 
hoping that the Russians would spend their efforts on this 
problem and that they w?uld waste their efforts on this 
problem. 

MR. GRAY; My final question, I think, relates 
to Mr.Marks’ last question to you. 

In the light of your intimate personal acquaintance¬ 
ship with Dr. Oppenheimer and within the framsrork of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, you have no doubts about him with 
respect to his loyalty, his character, his discretion, which 
were the three areas which Mr. Marks put the question to you. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

• MR. GRAY: In order to complete the record, because 
there is another consideration which the Act imposes and 
that is, associations, would you answer also affirmatively 
to the question including the test of associations? 

THE WITESS : Those associations that I personally 
know about I certainly heartily approve. The associations 
which I mentioned — 

DR. EVANS : What was that? 

THE WITNESS ; I said that — 

MR. GRAY: The associations he kn ows about he 


would heartily approve 
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9 THE WITNESS : The associations in the dim past 

of the late 1930*s and maybe early 1940*8 I certainly cannot 
approve, but S think they are superseded by a long record 
of faithful service and that one has to judge a man according 
to his actions, recent actions, which are, as far as I know, 
all in the public domain and all perfectly known and open 
to scrutiny. 

MR. GRAY: Thank you. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of ques¬ 
tions but would you rather I save them until Dr. Evans 
finishes? 

MR. GRAY: Yes. Dr. Evans, do you have any ques- 

tions? 

DR. EVANS: Yes. Dr. Bethe, for the record — we 
can look it up, but you can tell us — where did you do 
your university work? 

THE WITNESS : I studied at the Universities of 
Frankfort and Munich in Germany and got my PHD in Munich in 
1928. 

DR. EVANS : Have you taken out any patents on 
these types of weapons? 

THE WITNESS ; I believe I have a patent or two 
on Fission weapons. I don’t brieve I have any on the thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons. 

DR. EVANS: What are your political views? You are 
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1C a citizen of the United States? 

TEE WI1BNESS : Yes. This is perhaps *— 

MR» GRAY : Excuse me, 

DR. EVANS : Do I have a right to ash that? 

MR. GRAY: Perhaps if nay be that the witness 
would be entitled to Iiave a little bit of understanding. I 
don’t know that the question — excuse me. If the witness 
objects to answering, he can. 

DR. EVANS : Maybe 1 shouldnot ask this question. 

THE WITNESS: I have no objection at all. I have 

never had any association with a leftwing organization what¬ 
soever* My political views are best described by Adlai 
Stevenson’s views. 

DR. EVANS: He is from Chicago. 

THE WITNESS : Right. 

DR. EVANS : I want to ask you one other question. 

Being a normal man and a good man, I take it, do 
you still in the back ofyour head have these moral scruples 
about those things? 

THE WITNESS: I do. 

DR. EVANS : That is all. 

MR. ROBB: I think there are a couple of questions 
suggested by the Chairman’s questions. 

MR. GRAY: If you will, I want to see if Mr. Marlas 
has any questions-. 
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MR, MARKS; I have a couple* but either way, 

MR, GRAY: Suppose you proceed, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR, MARKS; 

Q I neglected to ask you on© question. Dr, Bothe, 

When was the next time alter your meeting with Dr. Oppenheimer 
in 1940 that you saw him? 

A I saw him for a day in 1941, 

Q When and where was that? 

A That was in New Mexico on his ranch on the 24th of 
July, as far as I know, 

Q You had some reason for fixing that date? 

A Yes. There was a previous case in which Dr. 
Oppenheimer was accused of having attended a meeting in 
Berkeley some tine in July, He asked roe to establish the date 
of my visit* and I tried to do that, I must confess that I 
came only within two or three days, and the exact date 
was supplied to me, 

Q SuRiied to me? 

A Supplied to me by a friend of Dr, Oppenheimer, 

But I came within two or three days, 

Q You mean — 

A On my own investigation, I did not — 

Q I think you better tell us the whole thing, because 


I don't know it 
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A Well, 1 was asked to find out when I had visited 
0r. Oppenheimer so that I could, if necessary, .testify to 
that, I made some searching of my own memory. I could 
establish a date of the 1st of August when I met Dr. Toller 
for a summer vaction, and I calculated back that some time 
in the early twenties of July I had been at Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
ranch. 

I furtherance knew the hotel in which I stayed 
the night after, and I made sure that I could find out 
from the hotel register what day we had stayed there, if need 
be, but they were reluctant to do this, because it was some 
12 years back. Then before I had any chance t o go further 
into this, I wa told that it was the 24th of July. 

Q You mean that the hotel register was the 24th of 

July? 

A The hotel register was not searched, but an 
independent search — there were other events which took 
place during my visit — namely. Dr. Oppenheimer was kicked 
by a horse, It was possible to establish th*t date, 

Q And you remember that you were there? 

A I remember e'd that. 

Q So when you said a friend of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
supplied the date, what you meant was that a friend of Dr. 
Oppeneimer told you what date it was the horse kicked him? 


A Right. 
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Q I think I may have phrased a question ineptly 
in relation to your speeches and- your articles in early 
1950o In answer to a question of mine did you say that 
those statements and articles opposed! work on the H bomb 
program? 

A Ko, they did not, They only deplored that such a 
thing would be made, and they expressed the hope that we 
would never use it«, The statement said that we were hoping 
that the United States would never use the H bomb until it 
was used against us first, I don’t know whether that is a 
good scheme„ I think it should be understood as a desperate 
attempt; to reconcile an , accomplished fact of the H bomb 
program, which we did not want to oppose with our deeply 
troubled conscience. 

MR 0 MARKS; May I identify for the record, in case 
the Board should wish to refer to this article, so we are 
sure that we are all talking about the same thing, I have 
reference to a press release which was; reported in the New 
York Times, Sunday, February 5, 1950, and I have reference 
to an article that was published in the April issue of 1950 
of Scientific American, and a reprint of that article wh;kh 
appeared in the April issue of the sane Sear in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, 

MR e ROBB: Do you want to show them to the witness, 


Mr.. Marks? 
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MR 0 MARKS: Yes, I think that would be a good idea. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I remember these. 

ME„ ROBB: I might say, Mr, Chairman, I think 
those are articles in the file that you have before you , 

MR. ROLANDER: The Scientific American article is 
in the file. 

MR, MARKS: Mr. Silverman has suggested that ha 
recalls some reference earlier in the proceeding to a patent 
that was mentionedrelating to thermonuclear devices in 
which you and Dr. Teller and Dr. Oppenheimer wese all involved. 
Do you have any recollection of that? 

THE WITNESS: I am sorry, I don’t. 

MR. MARKS: Tha t :s all. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

BY HR. ROBB: 

C Doctor, I suppose it is a truism that you don't 
have ideas about things like thermonuclear weapons on the 
atomic weapons without working on them? 

A That is certainly true. 

Q And you really can't tell whether they will work 
without experiment, can you? 

A You can tell pretty well by purely theoretical 
investigations. 

Q But in the last analysis you have to try them oat 

A In the last analysis you have to try them out. I 
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think it is a matter of recced that the General Advisory 
Committee has always been strongly recommending tests on 
atomic weapous. 

Q Yes, sir. Doctor, I am a little bit confused about 
the two periods we have been talking about. One was between 
the spring of 1946 and I $hink January 1950, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I ara not entirely clear as to just what was going 
on during that period at Los Alamos in respect to the thermo¬ 
nuclear. I don't mean the technical details, but who was 
working on it at Los Alamos, and how much work were they 
doing? Could you help us on that? 

A I wilt try. It was definitely a matter of very 
minor priority. It was carried on, that is, one line of 
work was carried on mainly by summer consultants, particularly 
by Dr. Nordheim. Another line of work was proposed by Dr. 
Teller. I don’t remember exactly when, but it was probably 
about in 1948, I am not sure. That was worked out quite 
actively. I would say some 20 per cent or so of the work 
of the theoretical division went into that from then on. 

Q I find in the file here some notation, which I 
can’t vouch for, but perhaps you can tell me whether it is 
right or not, "That during that period from the spring of 
1946 until January 1950, the work being done at Los Alamos 
on the thermonuclear was being done by Dr. Richtmyer, who 
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worked for approximately 8 months on the problem. 

A Yes. 

Q Dr. Hcrdheim who worked approximately a month,and 

Dr. Teller, who worked approximately two months, and in 
addition there were perhaps two or three computers who 
worked for a full year. Would that sound about right to you? 

A This would sound about right for the one development 
that I spoke of, which I said was done by Summer consultants. 

I would have thought from my recollection that Dr. Nordhcim 
had worked on it more than that. But on the other hand, 
it is true that Dr. Hichtm^er worked on it. X think this 
is a fairly good description of what went on on this one 
development. The other development — 

Q Would you wait just a moment? I am told I can 
not ask you the question. Go ahead . 

A The other development — I am perfectly prepared 
to later on after we finish the unclassified part, to answer 
classified questions, 

Q We are trying to stay unclassified, and it is 
quite easy with me, because I don't know much about this 
technical part of it. 

A Yes, sir. The other development which I talked 
about which I called the minor applicatiraof thermoruclear 
principles was really one of the functions of the theoretical 
division. That is, of the division which generally was in 
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charge of doing the thinking, the theoretical thinking 
before matters were put into the development stage. This, 
as far as I remember, was supported by the GAC. On this I 
gave the figure which I mentioned before of about 20 per cent. 
I know of two people who worked on this, Dr. Langmire and Dr, 
Rosenbluth. 

Q Was that at Los aiamosj? 

A Yes, at Los Alamos. 

Q How long did they work on it? 

A To the best of my recollection about a year before 
the fall of 1949, However, I may be wrong. 

Q That would be from the fall of 1948 to the fall of 

1949. 

A Yes, this may be about right. I am afraid 1 don’t 
remember it in ail detail. 

Q So you would add those two gentlemen and their 
period of work to the names and the periods I read you, 

A Not only that, but there were several others of less 
standing involved in this, and I should mention that these 
two, apart from Dr, Richtmyer, and apart from the head of 
the theoretical division, are probably the most able members 
of the theoretical division. 

<T One further matter. Do you remember perhaps in 
May 1952 preparing a history of thermonuclear development? 

A l certainly do. 
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Q For whom did you prepare that? 

A I prepared it for Mr. Dean, who was then the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. However, not on 
his request, but rather to state the history as i saw it,and 
as most people at Los Alamos saw it. 

Q At whose request did you prepare it? 

A At my own. 

Q Did Dr. Oppenheiraer discuss it with you? 

A No. 

He did not talk with you at all about it? 

A No, 

MR. ROBB: That is all. Thank you. 

MR, MARKS: May I'ask a souple of more questions? 

MR. GRAY: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. MARKS: 

Q I would like to be sure, Dr. Bethe, that I under¬ 

stand the sense in which you made the statement about which 
the Chairman has also questioned you, I believe, that the 
motivation you had in going back to work in the summer of 
1950 on the thermonuclear problem was the hope that you could 
prove it would not work. Did you mean that you hoped you 
could prove by argument that it would nfeb work, or that you 
could discover it as a law of nfeture in the sense of the 
theory of relativity or another scientific theory that it 
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was impossible? 

A Hardly quite as conclusively as the theory of 
relativity, but rather that I could make an argument that 
the methods that we could conceive of for such development would 
all not work. That there were laws of nature which doomed 
such at attempt to failure. 

Q Would that process which you now describe of work 
on which you launched have been an indispensable part of 
discovering what would work? 

A I think so, yes. I don't know whether it was 
indispensable because Teller dispensed with it* Teller was 
able to make his invention without having had a conclusive 
discussion of all the possibilities. 

MR, MARKS: That is all. 

MR, GRAY: Thank you very much. Dr. Bethe. 

(Witness excused.) 

MR, GRAY: We will take a recess. 


(Brief recess.) 
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MR* GRAY: Dr. Bethe, we have asked you to come 
back to clear up something for the record which I think 
needs to bs done. Mr. Robb will do it very quickly. 

DR. HANS BETHE 

resumed the stand as a witness, having previously been duly 
sworn, was examined and testified further as follows : 

FURTHER RECROSS EXAMINATION 

BY MR. ROBB: 

Q Doctor, I revert to your talk about the report 
you prepared in May, 1952. 

A Yes. 

Q I asked you if you talked with Dr. Qppenheimor 
before you prepared it andyou said that you didn't and I 
accepted that, of course. 

A YQ3. 

Q I find after you left the room in the file a 
letter which i?a marked Top Secret, but I want to show it to 
you. It is addressed by you to Dr. Oppenheimer on May 28, 
1952, and apparently attached to a copy of your report to 
Mr. Dean, dated May 23, 1953. 

Just so there be no misunderstanding in the record 
l want you to look at this end give any comment you may have. 

A This seems to say that we did talk about it. As 
far as I remember, it was merely that I reported to him that 
S wsis writing such a document. It was certainly not initiated 
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by him and the contents that should be in it were not dis¬ 
cussed with him. 

Q And you sent hin a copy of the report? 

A I did. 

MR. ROBB: Mr. Classification Officer, if I get 
into something here, will you please stop me. 

BY MR, ROBB: 

Q I notice you refer to a visit to Griggs. Who 
was Griggs? 

A Mr. Griggs was the Chief Scientist to the Air 
Forces. 

Q What was that visit about? You say "yesterday 
morning I visited Griggs". That was apparently May 27. 

A At the time there was much discussion of the 
past record of Los Alamos and much discussion of the question 
whether a second laboratory for weapons work should be 
opened. It seemed to me that some rather false information 
was current with some people, particularly in the Air Forces 
and one of the persons whom I knew to be an exponent of this 
section of Air Force opinion was Br. Griggs. Therefore, I 
went to see him to clear up the past Los Alamos record, and 
also to discuss generally the function of thermo-nuclear 
weapons in warfare. 

Q What was his view on the second laboratory? 

A He was very much for it. 
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Q You ware against it? 

A Yes. 

Q You say in your letter to Dr. Oppenheimer; "As 
you know, I visited Griggs yesterday morning." Had you 
talked to Dr. Oppenheimer about visiting Griggs before you 
went to see him? 

A I obviously had. 

Q Do you remember what your conversation with Dr. 

Oppenheimer was? 

A I am afraid I don’t but it probably ran somewhat 
similar to what I just told you : That I wanted to clear 
up these matters. By the way, Dr. Oppenheimer opposed the 
second laboratory much less that I did, if at all. 

Q I will show you the letter so you will get the 
context and maybe 1 can phrase a question that won't be 
overruled by our friend the security officer. 

Dr. I notice you speak of the atmosphere calming 
down considerably in this matter. What were you talking 
about there? 

A I will try to remember. I am not sure I can. 

Q ‘If you don't, just tell us you don't and that is 

the end of it. 

A I may have referred to the general controversy 
of whether atomic weapons work was being pursued — no, I 
mean thermo-nuclear work — was being pursued sufficiently 
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effectively at Los Alamos. This was our main concern at 
the time. It was believed by Dr. Oppecheimer and myself and 
by the members of the Atomic Energy Commission that Los 
Alamos was doing a very good job on thermo-nuclear weapons 
at that time, and this was born out by the success of the 
test in November of 1952. 

Dr. Teller, I think, was conducting a campaign 
to establish the contrary, I believe this was the matter 
X am talking about. 

Q I notice in here again referring to your visit to 
Griggs, which you say took from 10 a.ra. to 12:20, you said 
you were suprised because your conversation with him was 
quite pleasant? 

A Right. 

Q What did that refer to, Doctor? 

A Dr. Griggs had been very much of an exponent of 
the view that Los Alamos was not doing its job right and 
very much an exponent of the view that thermo-nuclear weapons 
and only the biggest thermo-nuclear weapons should be the 
main part of the weapons arsenal of the Utoited States. I 
had very much disagreed with this, with both of these points, 
and so I expected that we would have really a very unpleasant 
fight on this matter. We didn‘t. 

Q I see you mention in the first paragraph of your 
letter "very peaceable and enjoyable dinner with Dr, Oppen- 
heimor" and the talk you had with him. Had you discussed 
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with him at that dinner your forthcoming visit to Griggs. 

I don’t know whether this was discussed at the dinner or 
otherwise. That was up at Princeton, was it? 

A £ remember the dinner was here in Washington 
during the meeting of the American Physical Society, I 
may be wrong. 

MR, RGBS: That is all. Thank you, Doctor. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. MARKS: 

Q Dr. Bethe, what kind of a second laboratory did 
Griggs favor? 

A W e ll, he favored a second laboratory to work on 
weapons and such a laboratory was then established at Liver 
more very shortly after all these conversations took place, 
namely, in July of 1952. 

This laboratory has been getting all the credit 
for thermo-nuclear development, which is unjustified. 

Q Whatdo you mean by that? 

A I mean by that that the majority of the weapons 
which have been developed and which are being tested now in 
the Pacific and the most powerful of them were developed 
exclusively by the Los Alamos Laboratory. 

Q Dr. Bethe, you said, as 1 understood your remarks 
that you disagreed with Griggs about the desirability of 
relying exclusively on thermo-nuclear weapons? 
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6 A I did not say exclusively. Predominantly. 

Q Was this because of moral considerations? 

A Yes. It was my belief that if and when war ever 
comes that it is most important not to over-deetroy the 
enemy country, but to fit the weapon in each case to the 
target and to attempt the best accuracy that one can on 
bombing so as to make a minimum of destruction compatible 
with gaining the objective. It was on this that we dis¬ 
agreed. 

Q I am afraid I don't understand you. Did you mean 
atomic weapons could do the job? 

A Yes, sir. Supposing you have, for instance, a 
city which contains two industrial plants which you want 
to bomb, each ofwhich could be nocked out by a 100 kilotcn 
atomic weapon correctly placed, you could also use a five 
million to thermo-nuclear weapon to hit them both, which would 
reduce the problem for the Air Forces because they would have 
to fly only one plain instead of two. 

It seemed to me that both from moral considera¬ 
tions and for the consideration of the state of the enemy 
country after the war, which we traditionally take care of 
in some way, it was important to choose the former alterna¬ 
tives and not the latter. 

MR. MARKS: That is all. 

MR. GRAY: Thank you very much, Di*. Bethe. 


(witness excused) 
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MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I will ask Dr. Fisk 
to come in. 

In the division of labor, I will ask my partner, 
Mr. Silverman, to put the questions to him. 


MR. 

(HAY: 

May I 

have your initials? 

DR. 

FISK: 

James 

B. Fisk, F-i-s-k. 

MR. 

GRAY: 

Do you wish to testify under oath? 

DR. 

FISK : 

Yes. 


MR. 

GRAY : 

Would 

you then please stand and aaise 


your right hand? 

James B. Fisk, do you swear that the testimony you 
are to give the Board ehall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

DR. FISK: I do. 

MR. QUAY : Will you sit down, please, sir. I must 
remind you of the existence of the perjury statutes. I will 
be glad to describe to you the penalties imposed if you wish, 
but I assume you are familiar with them. 

DR. FISK: I think I am familiar with them. 

MR. GRAY: Second, I should ask that if it becomes 
necessary in the course of your testimony to make any reference 
to or disclose any restricted data, I would ask that you 
notify theBoard in advance so that we can take appropriate 
steps if that becomes necessary. 

Finally, I should say that we consider the proceedings 
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8 and record of this Beard as a confidential matter between 

the Commission and its officials and Dr. Oppenheimer and 
his representatives and witnesses, and that the Commission 
will not take the initiative in releasing anything about 
these proceedings to the press. 

We express the hope that will also be the attitude 
of the witnesses who are appearing, 

Mr. Silverman, would you proceed. 

Whereupon, 

DR. JAMES B. FISK 

was called as a witness, and having been duly sworn, was 
examined andtestified as follows : 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. SILVERMAN: 

Q What is your present position in private employe- 

ment? 

A I am vice president in charge of research at the 
Bell Telepone Laboratories. 

Q What is your present position with the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 

A Member of the General Advisory Committee. 

Q How long have you been a member of the General 
Advisory Committee? ^ 

A I was appointed in the fall of 1952. 

Q Will you tell us what previous positions you have 
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held with the Atomic Energy Commission? 

A From February 1st, 1947 until September, 1948, I 
was Director of the Division of Research of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Subsequent to that I was for a year or perhaps 
a little Ipnger a consultant to the General Manager. 

Q When did you first meet Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A The first time I met Dr. Oppenheimer in any other 
than a very casual way was in January, 1947. 

Q That was just before you assumed your position as 
Director of the Research Division? 

A Yes. 

Q After that did you work with Dr. Oppenheimer with 
any degree of closeness? 

A During the time I was Director of the Division of 
research I saw Dr. Oppenheimer on many occasions, usually 
in connection with the work of the Commission. 

Q At that time he was Chairman of the GAC? 

A At that time he was Chairman, yes. 

Q Did you also serve on committees with Dr. Oppen¬ 
heimer? 

A Subsequently to that time I have been on the Science 
Advisory Committee in the Office of Defense Mobilization of 
which he was an initial member, and on various committees, 
such as visiting committees to Harvard University and things 


of that sort 
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Q What was the visiting committee to Harvard Univer- • 

sity? 

A Physics Department, In fact, those are the only 
two that I should cite. 

Q You mean the Science Advisory Committee and the 
visiting committee to Harvard? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the period of your joint service on the 
Science Advisory Committee as far asyou can recall? 

A I should say the overlap was a matter of something 
under a year. Approximately a year, I would say. 

Q When was that? 

A Quite recently. 

Q Do you recall about the time that you assumed your 
position as Director of the Division of Research in the early 
part of 1947 there was discussion about what to do about 
Los Alamos? 

A This was, I believe, the most important problem 
that I came in contact with at that time in the Commission — 
the health and vigor of Los Alamos. 

Q Would you tell us something about what the problem 
was and whatwas done about it with particular reference to 
what you know about what Dr. Oppenheimer did? 

A £ can say a few rather general things here which 


I think may beof significance. The Commission had just, of 
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course, come into existence. Los Alamos at that stage, with 
all of the rehabilitation of science and scientists follow¬ 
ing the war, many people going back to their normal pursuits 
and normal homes, Los Alamos was in a state where there was 
a real question as to whether or not it could survive. There 
was a great deal of attention paid to its grovth, regaining 
of strength not only on the part of the Commission itself 
and the staff, but on the part of the General Advisory Com¬ 
mitted. This was a very principal question. 

Many of us spent many, many days in Los Alamos 
with people, attempting to keep the staff together, formu¬ 
lating its program and doing the things that would give if 
real life and vigor. In all of these activities, the General 
Advisory Committee was extremely helpful. Dr. Oppenheimer 
in particular was extremely helpful and thoughtful about the 
circumstances which could bring the laboratory back to life. 

I seems to me, if I may add this, that the health 
and vigor of Los Alamos today is a very direct result of the 
activities of those times. I believe it is the strongest 
laboratory the country has. 

Q Did Dr. Oppenheimer play any part in connection 
with the research work that was done by the AEC? 

A The principal activity for which I had a direct 
responsibility in the Commission, although all of us were 
doing a great variety of things in those days, was the 
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research program. This was something that was inherited in 
part from the Manhattan District but it was something in 
another sense that had to be started in some parts anew. 

There were new national laboratories being formed, such as 
Brookhaven, such as the new Argonne Laboratory, and the 
whole problem here was to generate a research program that 
would keep Amarcan science and particularly the science that 
was relevant to the Commission’s activities strong and 
vigorous,. 

There were many problems that cane up day by day 
and in many, many cases, as Director of the Research Division, 
I turned to the General Advisory Committee for assistance 
and always got very good advice and very strong support for 
those things that made sense in my judgment. 

Q Did Dr. Oppenheimer play a roll in this advice 
and assistance that you got from the GAC? 

A A very prominent roU, both in terms of the formal 
activities of the General Advisory Committee itself and in 
terms of many informal contacts where I felt free to call 
upon him and where I saw him in the Washington offices. 

The examples that one could cite are almost too 
numerous to detail, but all of this added to a feeling for 
strengthening science in the United States and science in its 
rtevaace to the Commission’s overall program. 

Q Have you formed an opinion as a result of your 
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contact with Dr. Qppeaheimer, and yourknowledge of Dr. Oppen~ 
heimer with respect to his integrity, his loyalty and any 
other factors that might bear on his being asecurity risk? 

A Yes, I have. I have a very high opinion of all 
of these factors andI would go on to say that I know of no 
more devoted citizen in this country. 

MR. SILVERMAN: I have no further questions. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 
BY SIR. ROES: 

Q Doctor, is the Bell Laboratory theone that Dr. 

Kelly isthe head of? 

A He is the President, yes. „ 

Q Is he the Dr. Kelly that appeared here the other 

day? 


Yes 

. He 

is my senior. 



MR. 

ROBB 

: Thank you; that is all I 

care 

to ask. 

MR. 

GRAY 

: Thank you very much, Dr. 

Fisk. 

. We very 


much appreciate your coming. 

(Witness excused) 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
General Osborn to testify next because I think we can get 
through with him this afternoon. 

MR. GRAY: All right. 

May 1 ask for your initials? 

GENERAL OSBORN: Frederick H. Osborn. I usually 
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14 don’t use the initial. Frederick Osborn. 

MR* GRAY; Do you wish to testify under oath? 

GENERAL OSBORN: Yes, I do, sir. 

MR. GRAY: Would you be good enough to stand and 
raise your right hand? 

Frederick Osborn, do you swear that the testimony 
you are to give the Board will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

GENERAL OSBORN: I do. 

MR. GRAY • Thank you. Will you be seated, sii"? 

It is my duty to remind you of the penalties pro¬ 
vided by the statutes, that is, the so-called perjury statutes. 
Unless you wish, I will not recite these penalties. I assume 
you are familiar with them. 

GENERAL OSBORN: Yes. 

MR. GRAY : I should also like to ask that if in 
the course of your testimony it becomes necessary for you 
to discuss restricted data you will inform the Chairman in 
advance. 

Finally, I should say that we consider these pro¬ 
ceedings as a confidential matter between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its officials and representatives and Dr. 
Oppeneheimer, his representatives and associates, and that 
the Commission will not take the initiative in releasing 
anything publicly about these proceedings. We express the 
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hope that this will be the vies? of the witnesses as well. 
Whereupon, 

FREDERICK OSBORN 

was called as a witness, and having been duly sworn, was 
examined andtestified as follows : 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. GARRISON: 

Q General Osborn, I just want to ask you a few 
questions about your wartime experience and sex'vice. You 
were a member and chairman of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Selective Service in 1940, were you not? 

A Yes. 

Q And chairman of the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation beginning in March 1941? 

A I was appointed by Mi*. Stimson to that post, 

Q Then you were promoted by General Marshall to 

Brigadier General? 

A I wascommissioned by General Marshall. 

Q As Brigadier General and later you were promoted 
to Major General in 1943? 

A That is right. 

Q You were Director of the Information and Educational 
Division of the USA, the U.S. Army? 

A Yes. 

Q And resigned from the Army in 1945? 

A That is right* 
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Q Asad then you were appointed Deputy Repressntative 

of fheUuited States on the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1947 to 1950? 

A That is right. 

Q And it was in that connection that you had a close 
acquaintance and working relationship with Dr. Oppenheiner? 

A That is right. 

Q I want to just ask you a few questions about that 
experience of yours and I would like to ask you rapidly a 
few questions that will bring us to the historical point 
about which you are to testify. 

The Baruch plan had been presented to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission in the fall of 1946, is 
that right? 

A That is right. 

Q The plan was approved in December, 1946, by every 
one but the Russians and their satellites? 

A There may have been some small nations in absten¬ 
tion — I forget — but it was approved in effect by all 
the nations except the Russians and their satellites. 

Q And after that, the Commission adjourned? 

A That is right. 

Q And Mr. Baruch shortly afterwards resigned his 
position as the United States representative on the Commission? 

A Yes. 
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Q And then during the winter the resignation was not 
filled? 

A For the first two months it was not filled. 

Q And you were asked by General Marshall to take 

on the job of Deputy United States Representative on the 
Commission, succeeding Mr. Baruch? 

A That is right. 

Q Thatwas in February, 1947? 

A He told me he had a Job for me and would I take 
a job, was I free to take a Job on February 22, and I said 
I always v/ould take a job, whatever he asked me to do. Then 
he sent for me to come to Washington on the 28 of February 
and told me what the job was. I was sworn in on Friday — 

Q March 7? 

A Yej=s, March 7, Friday,, a week later. All Fridays. 

Q And at about that tine on that day or shortly 
thereafter, did Dr. Oppenheimer get in touch with you at 
Acting Secretary Acheson’s request? 

A I had come down on Friday, March 7. 1 remember 

these dates because Washington’s birthday was when we gave 
an honorary degree to General Marshall at Princeton, which 
was the 22nd. I came down the following Friday. I came down 
to be sworn in on Friday March 7. 

While I was in Dean Acheson’s office, or waiting 
outside — I was back and forth from Dean Acheson’s office,; 
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lie was then Assistant or something or other Secretary of 
State to General Marshall, tiding over — Dr, Oppenheimer 
calledme fr m San Francisco. 1 had not known Dr. Oppen- 
heimer before. I had simply known his name and knew who he 
was. He said that he wanted to see me. 

Shall I go on? 

Q Yes. 

A I said " X am knew to this job; I know nothing 
about it. Would it better if we waited a couple of weeks 
until I was acquainted with the job.” 

He said, "No, I want to see you right now. Will 
you be in Washington or New York tomorrow?' 

1 said, "Yes, of course, I will see you if you want to 
come on, but it is a long trip to take." 

He said, ”1 would like to see you.” 

We madje a date to meet at the offices of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York the next day, Saturday. 
I went back to New York. Dr. Oppenheimer flew in from the 
Coast and arrived early Saturday morning and met me at half 
past eleven. I had a car and drove him to my country place 
up at Garrison across from West Point because I was spending 
the week-end there. He spent Saturday and Sunday with me. 

We drove back at three o’clock on Sunday because I was going 
to meet with Baruch. 

Q Did he get in touch with you at Acheson’s request? 
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A No. He knew from Acheson I had been appointed. 

It was on his initiative, I am pretty clear, that he wanted 
to see me. 

What he wanted to see me about is this. The 
gneral tenor I remember quite clearly, I don't remember the 
exact words. I remember the general tenor clearly becuase 
it was very interesting. 

Q What was the key question facing the United States 
Representative at that time? In fact, wh&t was the key 
question facing the Commission? 

A I know now what the question was. I am not sure 
that I knew then because I was just getting started. The 
key question was whether the negotiations should be continued. 

Q With the Russians? 

A With the Russians in the United Nat ions, the 
Russians having turned down the Baruch plan. They had not 
vetoed it; they had abstained, but not agreed to it. 

The Baruch plan was very general in its statement. 

It was not a detailed plan. They had turned down the general 
principles of the plan. The question was: Should the 
United States agree to continue the negotiations in the 
United Nations. 

Dae. Oppanhaimer came on to tell me that there were 
two very serious dangers in continuing negotiations. The 
general background was they he was now certain after watching 
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20 the Russians for three or four months that the Russians had 
no intention of accepting any plan for the control of atomic 
energy — international control of atomic energy — which 
would mean lifting the Iron Curtain. Ha had come to the 
conclusion that thdr behavior showed that they were not 
going to lift the Iron Curtain, and that this would be the 
end of the regime. 

Yet he felt certain that if the Iron Curtain was 
not lifted that any plan of international control would be 
exceedingly dangerous to the United States. What he was 
afraid of was that if we continued these negotiations we would 
make some compromises which without our fulfy realizing % 
would put us in the position of having accepted an agreement 
for the control of atomic energy, possibly with prohibition 
of bombs, without in reality the Russians having lifted the 
Iron Curtain. 

There would be some system where we would accept 
compromises which would put the United States in a very 
dangerous position of not really knowing what was going on 
in Russia, whereas the Russians would know all about what 
was going on here. 

This was the first danger he forc-aw, and he talked 
about this. This was the purpose of his trip. He also felt 
that this continuation of negotiations was something that 
the Russians would be glad to use the United Nations as a 
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21 medium for propoganda and this propoganda they could use 

against us, and it would be Just as effective as any propo¬ 
ganda we would get by insisting on theBaruch Plan. 

So he was for discontinuing the negotiations. 

Q Then you consulted representatives of the French — 

A I went back to New York and I saw MclTaughton, 
the Canadian Representative, a very able man, and Duggan, 
the British Representative, and Farodi, the head of the 
French Delegation. 

Q What was their attitude? 

A They all felt very strongly that the negotiations 
should continue. They said they really had not a good look 
at the Baruch plan, they had not taken much part in drawing 
it, they did not know what it would look like if it was put 
in more detail ed form. They said they would be in an impos¬ 
sible position in their own countires if they agreed to call¬ 
ing off the negotiations. 

Senator Austin told me that he had been called to 
Washington to attend a meeting of the President's Executive 
Committee on the Regulation of Armaments, which was commonly 
called RAC, composed of Paterson, Forrestal, Lilienthal, 
Acheson, possibly Lovett. I think Lovett was cot present 
at that meeting. I know he was not present at the meeting 
and I art not sure whether he was still Secretary for Air. I 
guess he wasn't. Anyway, It was composed of Paterson, 
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Forrestal, Li lienthal and Acheson. 

I asked Austin if I could go to this meeting with 
him in Washington. He said, yes, he would take me along. 
Austin felt very strongly that we should continue negotia¬ 
tions. He came to this meeting and he said that we should 
continue negotiations; that he felt we would bo able to 
reach agreement with the Russians; that they were very 
friendly — he called Gromyko by his first name — and he 
thaght we would get somewhere and we could make some compro¬ 
mises which would enable us to reach agreement on control. 

Foresstal said, ’’This is a lotof bunk", and so did 

Paterson. 

Q How about Acheson? 

A Acheson didn’t take any part. 

MR. ROBB; This is a lot of what? 

THE WITNESS ; A lot of bunk. Forrestal was 
perfectly outspoken and so for that matter wa3 Paterson about 
the Russians being friendly and compromising. He said we 
should not go on with the negotiations. 

I asked if I might speak. I said I agreed with 
Austin that we should continue the negotiations for quite 
different reasons. I felt that the Russians hadno intention 
seriously and they would not agree to any form of control that 
we could accept, but that I had talked to England and France 
and Canada and these men were very insistent that we continue 
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ne got Aat; ions, 

I thought if we were properly on our guard we 
need not make any bad mistakes or endanger the situation, 
and it would be very injurious to our international position 
to take a Iona position, refusing to negotiate. 

Forrestal said that mokes sense to me,* what do you 
think, Bob? Paterson said, ”1 thinks dould go ahead if 
this is the reason and if we do it without eyes open.? 

Acheson said he was opposed to our going ahead. 
Lilienthal said that he agreed. Achescn said, ”If you feel 
this way, it is all right for ne to go ahead.” 

So the nesst time I saw Dr. Oppanheiurer — I forget 
Y/hen it was, fairly soon — I told him I had a part in this 
decision to go ahead, not withstanding his advice. I told 
him the reasons. He said, "Well, I had information which 
he had not taken into account; that he had not talked to 
any of the representatives of the other countries,naturally.” 

He said, "I was the boss of this situation and 
if this was the decision, this was the deeision. He would 
go along with it and 1 could count on him for any help 1 
felt he could give us.” 

I then asked Dean Acheson if 1 might appoint a 
committee of consultants. I think it was on quite an infor¬ 
mal basis; simply consultants who would meet with me in New 
York, when 1 felt I needed their advice. On that committee 
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I a sited to serve Dr. Qppanh&mer, Kim Conaat, General Groves, 
Bacher, Dr. Tolmaa, who died a year later, and I think 
Lincoln Gordon. 

BY MR. GARRISON; 

Q Chester Barnett? 

A Yes. 

Q And General Farrell? 

A Yes. And Lincoln Gordon was on it. He had been 
on Baruch's staff. He was a Professor at Yale or Harvard, 
and I think he was on it for a while. 

This committee was wonderful and also the attention 
and interest they gave it. Oppenheimer and Conant said that 
any time we needed them they would drop anything they were 
doing and would come on for consultation. 

When we were coming close to a decision as to what 
detailed agreement we would reach in regard to the Baruch Plan, 
because this is what we were working on, I always consulted 
this committee. While I don't remember particular things 
that were said at committee meetings, Dr. Oppenheimer's 
position consistently through the first year when we were 
redrafting the Baruch Plan was that we must be very careful 
not to give up anything. If we lost the porposal in the 
Baruch Plan which had already been too much weakened — the 
original porposal of the Acheson-Li1ientha1 plan that there 
must; be international ownership and management of these 
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25 plans — if we lost this, we would begin to get in an in¬ 
creasingly weakened position and he would be very scared of 
it. 

So I think we strengthened the position that had 
already been weakened. It had already gone to the question 
of whether there should be inspection being left a little 
indefinite. Ithink we strengthetned it under Dr. Oppecheiraer’s 
urging and that of other members of the committee. 

Q By the summer of 1949, or in the summer of 1949, 
did Dr. Oppenehimer make any comments in your consultant's 
committee which you have just been describing about the 
state of affairs in relation to the Baruch Plan and the 
Russians? 

A By the summer of 1948we went to the General Assembly 
in Paris with quite a well completed detailed outline of the 
Baruch Plan — still called the Baruch Plan, if you want, 
but it was the United Nations’ Plan by this time — and under 
instructions of General Marshall — very specific and written — 
that we would try to call of the negotiations and if we could 
not call them off entirely, that they should be put in the 
hands of the six sponsoring powers so it would not any longer 
be done in public and these ridiculous meetings which the 
Russians were using wholly for propoganda by this time would 
net be held. 

We were successful to have the negotiations 
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S 20 transferred to the so-called six sponsoring powers who 
originally sponsored the setting up of a commission. 

During 1949 we held occasional meetings of the 
sponsoring powers. 1 had my committee and the individual 
members of it in from time to time. 

The only thing that I remember about this year, 
which was very indecisive — nothing much happened — was 

t 

that Dr. Qppenheimer by this time said that we had made so 
much atomic material that it would no longer be safe to 
distribute it under the Baruch Plan. It would put too much 
atomic material in countries other than the United States. 

He felt very strongly that this thing, even the 
Baruch Plan, was no longer safe, because the Baruch Plan 
was made for immediate acceptance at the time when there 
was almost no atomic material around. By 1949 we had a good 
deal of it. 

This I remember very distinctly and would be 
born out by the records of ray consulting committee, I am sure. 

Q From these contacts with Dr, Oppenheimer during 
these two years, three years actually, did you form an 
impression of his character and his quality as an American 
citizen? 

A I formed the impression of a mas most consistent 
and determined in his desire to protect the United States 
against what he considered a very dangerous situation, a 
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great number of dangers in these negotiations, and billing 
to take infinite pains to see that we didn’t fall into any 
of these traps. ! 

Hence, I considered him^maa of real patriotism 
and very consistent character and great loyalty because, 
after all, the very first thing 1 did, knowing nothing about 
this situation — when two weeks after he had taken the 
trouble to fly out from California — 1 had gone against his 
advice without telling him what .'I was doing. This made no 
difference. He just stuck at what he considered his job of 
seeing that we didn’t fall into any pitfalls on this thing, 

Q By going against his advice, you have reference 
to you testimony that after consulting with the British, 
French and Canadians, you favored continuing negotiations 
with the Russians? 

A Yes. He remained intensely loyal. It has always 
struck me. I have been in a good many jobs, and this is not 
always the case when you cross a man at the beginning. 

MR, GARRISON: THAT IS ALL. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 
BY MR. ROBB: 

Q General, that was before the Russians exploded 
their A-Bomb, was it? 

A Yes; all of this was before. I think they didn’t 
explode their A-Bomb until 1950* 



MR. GARRISON: 1949 


MR. ROBB: 1949; I bag your pardon. 

THE WITNESS : Was it December of 1949? 

MR. GARRISON: September. 

MR. ROBB: September. 

THE WITNESS: I don’t remember any activity on the 
part of the consulting powers after that time. We had 
really stopped meeting. I was on part time, then. I 
resigned in December or the first of January, effective 
January 31, 1950. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR, GARRISON: 

Q When you said in the summer of 1949, Dr, Oppea- 
heimer reported to your group that he felt that the stocks 
of atomic materials had grown so much that it would be 
dangerous to have a distribution under the Baruch Plan, that 
was before the Russian explosion. 

A I think this must have been in the spring of 1949. 
Well before. I am sure it was before Setpember. It must 
have been in the spring because that is when we were still 
having consultations with the so-called sponsoring powers 
and this was the information I wanted to get, should we go on 
or should we pull out. 

Q Do you remember a talk which Dr. Oppenheimer gave 
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23 to the United Nations Committee in 1947? You don’t have 
any recollection of that? 

A I remember his appearing. I am trying to think 
when that was. I remember that we asked him — one of the 
things that McNaughton of Canada wanted to do was to get 
Dr. Oppenheimer to appear, but I forget just what period it 
was in our negotiations. I think we had several scientists 
speak to the Commission to inform txem about the situation. 

I don't remember what he said, I am sorry. 

MR. GRAY: Dr. Evans, do you have any questions? 

DR. EVANS: No. 

MR. GRAY: Thank you very much, General Osborn. 

We appreciate your appearance. 

THE WITNESS: Thank you sir. 

(Witness excused) 

MR. GARRISON: Mr. Chairman, might I take one minute 
on the record. I would like to renew my request that copies 
of the transcript be given to us daily. I made arrangements 
with the reporter for two copies from now on. 

MR. ROLANDER ; That is correct. 

MR. GARRISON; The point I would like to make is 
this. It is very, very difficult for usto work on these 
transcripts in the ante room outside. I spent the Easter 
week-end in there, and it is not easy for us to work outside 
ofour offices on these things, as you can well understand. 



I really don’t know what this problem about classification 
is, but it does seem to me that we should be in the position 
every day to have transcripts and to have them so counsel 
might take them out of the building and work on them, because 
it is very, very difficult for us here. 

MR. 110LANDER : May I say that I and the Classifica¬ 
tion Officer also worked this weekend to try to get these 
transcripts reviewed. I think we are in a position to give 
you volumes one and three tonight. Some of the other volumes 
are creating some problems. We find we may, in order to 
eliminate any need for a classification stamp, have to 
scissor or remove a sentence or two or a paragraph or two, 
of course with the knowledge of counsel. I think this might 
aid us in getting the review completed more quickly« 

MR. GARRISON: Iwould rather take something that 
had some scissor holes in it if I could take it out of the 
building assuming I could know what the scissor holes consist¬ 
ed of. 

MR. EOLANDER : Our problem is that so many other 
agencies have been mentioned in this proceeding. Although 
everyone has attempted to refrain from discussing restricted 
data, information having interest to other agencies and a 
programmatic interest, has come up in the record which we 
feci is necessary to examine quite carefully. 

We will attempt to scissor these transcripts and 
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1 bog if we can't move them a little more quickly. But as 
of tonijjht I think we can only assure you volumes one and 
three and by working tonight perhaps tomorrow we can assure 
you other transcripts. 

MR. GARRISON: I am sure you have been working 
hard on it. Aren’t these references to other agencies 
chiefly in Dr. Oppenheimer’s direct testimony? 

MR, EGLAKDER: Of course, General Groves' testi¬ 
mony , Mr. Dean’s testimony this morning also had certain 
items. I don’t have the transcript in froatof me, Mr. Garrison. 
We have., of course, provided a men here so that you car work 
at any hour that you want to. You are aware of that, of 
course. 

MR. GARRISON: Yes. I appreciated Mr. Williams’ 
being here all day yesterday. I brought him lunch in a bag. 

MR. ROBB: l might say that I have felt the same 
difficulty because I have to come down to the safe to look 
at anything. I can’t take anything home with me. Frankly, 

I have not had time to read the transcript. 

MR. GARRISON: May we take out of the building the 
Pash and Lansdale interviews? They are marked unrestricted. 

MR. ROBB: It is all right with me. 

MR. ROLANDER : It is not a part of the record yet. 

MR. ROBB: I see no objection, 

MR. GARRISON: We were going to try to agree on 


that. ::t is kind of late now. Bo you think wo should do if 
this afternoon? That is, on the recording. 

MR. ROBB; Yes, I understand. 

MR. GARRISON: I feel kind of weary. 

MR. ROBB: I do, too. 

MR. ROLANBER : May I say one other thing about the 
transcript. We will place on top of the transcript a list 
of obvious errors. We, of course, have not tried to correct 
a misspelling unless it is an error of substance. If you 
see any errors in addition to the ones we have noted, you 
can tell us. 

MR. GARRISON: I assume, Mr. Chairman, if counsel 
can give the Board a stipulation of correction of obvious 
errors in the record, it won't be necessary to take the 
time of the Board during the proceedings. 

I®. GRAY: The Board would be glad to receive it in 
that manner. 

MR. ROBB: I might say that I think on the whole 
the reporter has been doing a splendid piece of work. 

MR. GARRISON: I join in that. 

MR. GRAY: If there is nothing further at this 
time, we will recess until 9 :30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m, a recess was taken, to 
reconvene at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, April 20, 1954.) 



